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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Tue question of State-assisted provision for old age has made so 
great an advance in the last twelve months that it may now fairly 
take its place in the front rank of those great social questions 
which demand the attention of statesmen and which Parliament is 
called upon to solve. 

At this stage it would be ungrateful not to recognize the 
service which has been rendered to the community by Canon 
Blackley, who may justly be considered as the pioneer of this 
movement in its present shape. With very little encouragement, he 
has for many years, with a persistency and ability worthy of all 
praise, advocated the importance of such a provision, and has 
popularized the arguments by which it may be defended. The 
particular scheme which is connected with his name was not 
accepted by the Committee of the House of Commons to which it 
was submitted, and there are many and serious objections to it, the 
force of which Canon Blackley himself would no doubt be prepared 
to acknowledge; but it is nevertheless true, that if any satis- 
factory plan should ultimately be devised it will owe much to his 
earlier labours and to the facts which his inquiries have brought to 
light. 

Although, however, to Canon Blackley is due the credit of 
having brought this subject in recent years into the sphere of 
practical politics, the question was a parliamentary one as far back 
as the middle of the last century. In 1772 Baron Maseres, of the 
Court of Exchequer, published a pamphlet containing a proposal 
for establishing life annuities in parishes for the benefit of the 
industrious poor. The parish authorities were to collect the sub- 
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scriptions, to invest them in Government stock, and the pensions 
were to be guaranteed by the rates. These suggestions were 
embodied in a Bill which passed the House of Commons in 1773, 
and was then rejected by the Lords. A somewhat similar Bill 
again passed the House of Commons in 1789. Thomas Paine, in 
the Rights of Man, went much further, and proposed an annuity 
as of right of £6 a year to every one above fifty years of age, and £10 
a year to all above sixty, the funds to be provided by the graduated 
taxation of estates. In 1796 Mr. Pitt took up the question and 
proposed a parochial fund, to be raised by rates and voluntary 
subscriptions, and to be applied for relief in old age and chronic 
sickness and for the support of widows and children. In 1817, a 
Committee of the House of Commons recommended that parochial 
venefit societies should be enabled to offer greater advantages than 
could be obtained from the unaided contributions of their members, 
and that persons in advanced years should be at once placed, at 
the expense of the parochial funds, in the position in which they 
would have stood if they had commenced their subscription at an 
earlier age. 

The principle of deferred annuities now adopted under the Post- 
Office regulations was first applied in the Act 8rd & 4th of 
William IV. cap. 14, which enabled trustees of Savings Banks to 
receive money for this purpose. The interest was then calculated 
at 3% per cent.; but very few persons availed themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Coming down to the present time, it would be well to glance at 
the proposals which have been either adopted or suggested in 
foreign countries. Of these the most important are contained in 
the German Law of 1889, which is now in full operation throughout 
the Empire. Its provisions are well known, and need not be 
described in detail. It may be said, however, that it applies to the 
wage-earning class, which number about 12,000,000 out of the 
whole population. They are divided into four classes, according to 
their earnings, from £15 a year to £48 and upwards. A compulsory 
deduction is to be made from wages, and is to be met by a contribution 
of like amount from the employers. The payment by the workmen 
for the first ten years will vary from $d. a week to 1}d., according 
to class, and ultimately, when the scheme assumes its final shape, 
will range from 1}d. a week to nearly 4d. The State grants an 
allowance equivalent to £2 10s. per annum, and the total pension, 
which comes into force when the insurer reaches the age of seventy 
(but only after he has contributed over a period of thirty years) 
will be from £5 6s. 5d. per annum to £9 11s., according to class. 

The objections to this scheme are many and obvious. In the 
first place, it will involve, according to present arrangements, an 
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immense amount of officialism and a complicated machinery which 
will be extremely costly. Secondly, it will be only partial in its 
operation, and large classes of the community will be forced to 
contribute without any corresponding direct advantage. Thirdly, 
the amount of the pension is exceedingly small, and it is doubtful 
if it will be sufficient to provide for the sustenance of the insurers 
without further aid. Lastly, the pension does not come into force 
till the person is seventy years of age, whereas incapacity begins 
at a much earlier period. It is probable that the law wil! be 
amended and supplemented from time to time in accordance with 
experience ; but meanwhile it would appear that the main principle 
is universally accepted as a necessity of the social position. 

This is the only important case in which legislation is actually 
in force ; but in France a Bill is now under consideration which, if 
accepted, will be still more liberal than the German Law. It is 
proposed by this measure to apply the scheme to all wage-earners 
with incomes under £120 per annum. The subscription is to be a 
halfpenny or a penny per day, according to the amount of wages, 
and is to be paid for thirty years. The employers are to contribute 
an equal amount, and the State to add two-thirds of the sum sub- 
scribed by the workmen and employers combined. The obligation is 
to be compulsory, unless the workman formally notifies his refusal to 
join to the proper authorities. The pension is to become payable at 
fifty-five, and will amount to £11 16s. 6d. or £23 13s. per annum, 
according to the amount of subscription. It appears to be assumed 
in this scheme that interest may be safely calculated at the rate of 
4 per cent., in which case the charge to the State for an assumed 
number of 3,000,000 persons taking advantage of the scheme will 
be £3,500,000 per annum. The plan is open to the objections 
taken to the German Law, and in addition it would appear likely 
to be a cause of financial embarrassment if it met with anything 
like universal acceptance. 

In Italy a project of law has been prepared under which insurers 
may make deposits of small sums not exceeding £20 in a year. 
The pension provided by these subscriptions will become due after 
twenty years, provided that the insurer is then not less than sixty 
years of age. They will be calculated according to the amount of 
subscriptions and interest, but so as not to exceed £20 per annum. 
The amount of the subscriptions will be increased by contributions 
from a fund formed by the transfer of Post-Office Revenues and 
other appropriations. If the amount of subscriptions and interest 
exceed the sum required for the payment of a pension of £20 a 
year, the surplus will be paid to the insurer, and his own subscrip- 
tions, without any addition from the Government, will be paid to 
his representatives in case of his death before the age of sixty. 
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In Denmark a new law has recently come into operation by 
which persons over sixty years of age, and unable to provide 
themselves with the necessaries of life, are entitled to relief in 
money or in kind sufficient for their subsistence, and paid by the 
commune in which they are chargeable, or, if not resident in that 
commune, then by the commune of domicile, which can recover 
three-fourths of the payment from the commune of charge. The 
following conditions, however, must be observed before relief can 
be granted. The applicant must have been for over ten years 
previously resident in the country; he must not have received poor- 
law relief during that time ; and lastly, his poverty must have been 
caused by misfortune, and not by disorderly conduct or his own 
fault. The cost of the provision which is thus to be made by the 
communes will be partly repaid by the State, whose contribution at 
the present time amounts to one-third, and will ultimately reach a 
maximum of one-half. 

It is difficult to see how this scheme differs from a provision for 
outdoor relief granted as a matter of right in all cases in which 
the pauper is more than sixty years of age. The effect must 
necessarily be to put a stop to all voluntary provision, and in this 
way the law must have a discouraging tendency upon thrift and 
providence. 

The question of old-age provision is also under consideration in 
some other countries; but it does not appear that in these cases 
any definite proposals have yet been formulated. 

Passing now to the consideration of our own position, it will be 
well, in the first place, to state the facts on which the demand is 
being made for the intervention of the State. What is the extent 
of the evil we are called upon to remedy—in other words, what is 
the proportion of the total population which at the present time is 
unable in advanced life to subsist without poor-law relief? 

According to Mr. Burt’s return, the number of those who on 
August 1st, 1890, were over the age of sixty, and in receipt of poor- 
law relief, was 286,867. The census for 1881 gives for that year 
1,916,266 persons of sixty years of age and upwards. There were, 
therefore, at that time about one in seven of the whole population 
above sixty who were in receipt of relief. on a single day. 

According to some authorities, the number who were relieved on 
a single day must be multiplied by 3} to give the total number who 
seek relief during the year. Mr. Charles Booth, however, who has 
made an elaborate examination into the subject, considers that this 
proportion is exaggerated, and he suggests that for paupers above 
sixty the addition should be 60 per cent. to the indoor list, and 
120 per cent. to the outdoor list. Making these additions, he 
estimates the proportion of paupers over sixty-five to the rest of the 
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population of the same age as 38°4 per cent. In other words, two 
out of five of all who may reach the age of sixty-five will be 
compelled to seek the aid of the Poor Law in their declining years. 

If a further correction be made by the elimination from the 
calculation of all who belong to the richer classes, and who as a 
rule are placed beyond the possibility of being compelled at any 
time to seek relief, the proportion will probably not be less than 
one in two of the whole of the working classes of this country. 
This is the proportion of those who will be actually driven to seek 
poor-law relief; but, of course, there are many more—although how 
large a number it is impossible to say—who are living without 
relief but in great destitution, and always on the verge of actual 
pauperism. 

These are startling facts, and they have been confirmed by other 
independent investigations. Thus, Canon Blackley came to the 
conclusion, from an inquiry into the returns from twenty-six 
parishes, that 42°7 out of every hundred of the population that 
reach sixty years of age die as paupers. 

It is contended, however, that the large number of aged paupers 
shown to exist by these figures is due to maladministration of the 
Poor Law, and especially to the lavish expenditure on out-door 
relief. And it is asserted that the pension scheme would tend to 
stereotype this error of parochial administration, and would divert 
attention from the necessary reform, which, by penalizing impro- 
vidence, would control the stream of pauperism at the fountain 
head. 

Mr. Loch, well known for his efforts in connection with the 
Charity Organization Society, takes this view, with the earnestness 
and confidence which distinguish all his utterances. He seems to 
believe that if we could only have a sufficiently deterrent adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, and would stick to it long enough without 
regard to the sentimentalists who make an outcry whenever a man 
or a woman is found starved in the streets, we might extinguish 
pauperism altogether, and the poor would be no longer with us. 

Mr. Butler, in his ingenious satire of Hrewhon, tells us that 
the inhabitants of that extraordinary country treat all forms of 
illness as crimes calling for penal discipline, and some philosophers 
among ourselves seem to imagine that pauperism at least might be 
cured if we could only be induced to make it a capital offence. 

Mr. Loch, perhaps, does not go so far as this; but he quotes in a 
recent article the returns from one or two selected Unions where 
out-door relief has been almost entirely abolished, and where the 
offer of the House appears to be the rule, to show that in these 
cases the number of paupers both over and under sixty has been 
greatly reduced. We should require, however, to know much more 
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than we do of the history of these Unions, the present condition of 
their poor, the state of the surrounding parishes, and the details of 
administration before we accepted them as conclusive guides. If 
the specific were as certain and as simple as Mr. Loch supposes, 
how comes it that, in spite of the natural anxiety for economy 
which is felt by every representative body of ratepayers, the 
example has not spread, and that this policy of stringent adminis- 
tration is only followed in a few isolated cases? Its success may 
well be due to the exceptional care and ability which have been 
expended by individual workers in these Unions. The discretion, 
the firmness, and the personal attention which they have given 
cannot be supplied by general regulations or an official system. 
Excessive stringency would infallibly bring in its train scandals 
which would be intolerable to the public conscience, and which 
would lead to a dangerous reaction in the direction of laxer admin- 
istration. 

It is sometimes alleged by the opponents of all pension schemes 
that the pauperism with which we are dealing is not due to old 
age or natural incapacity, but is, in the majority of cases, caused 
by drunkenness, idleness, or other bad habits. Thus, Mr. McDougall, 
of Manchester, estimates that pauperism due to old age is less 
than one-fourth of the whole pauperism above sixty. The rest, 
he says, is caused by intemperance, misconduct, and idleness, and 
would not be touched by any pension scheme. A statement of this 
kind depends entirely for its authority upon the impartiality and 
freedom from prejudice with which it has been made ; and it may 
be observed that Mr. Booth, whose calculations are beyond 
suspicion in this respect, estimates that drink accounts for only 
12 per cent. of pauperism, while it is a contributory cause in 
about 12 per cent. more. He has shown, in the paper recently 
presented by him to the Royal Statistical Society, that, of the 
paupers above sixty-five, eight-ninths have never been chargeable 
before the age of sixty, while, of the remaining one-ninth, half have 
been compelled to seek relief in consequence of continued ill-health 
or similar causes. It must be evident under these circumstances 
that a man who up to the age of sixty has been able to maintain 
himself without seeking parish relief cannot be fairly chargeable 
with misconduct if after sixty-five, when his faculties have failed 
him, he is obliged reluctantly to have resort to this assistance. 

It must also be borne in mind that, even where drunkenness is 
in part or in whole responsible for the condition to which the 
pauper is reduced, the habit itself may have been induced by hope- 
lessness and the pressure of miserable circumstances. The man 
who finds himself slowly sinking in the scale, his wants increasing, 
his means diminishing, without any prospect but the inevitable 
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workhouse, may surely plead these things in extenuation if he flies 
to drink in the hope of thereby securing a temporary oblivion of 
his wretchedness. 

Taking, then, the facts as we find them, we see that under present 
conditions one-half at least of the working class are condemned to 
end their days as paupers, and of these a large proportion, at any 
rate, are not strictly accountable for the fate which is in store for 
them. For it must be remembered that it is almost impossible 
for a large proportion of the poorer classes to make adequate 
provision against old age. Their cirecumstances—at all times in 
striking contrast with those of their wealthier neighbours—become 
increasingly unfavourable as they advance in years. The incomes 
of the rich tend rather to increase with age; and the professional 
man, the merchant, or the shopkeeper, if he has been successful 
before, reaps the largest results in later life. The income of the 
working man, on the other hand, lessens rapidly as his physical 
strength decreases; and when old age looms close at hand, and 
becomes a pressing reality, he finds that any power of saving he 
may ever have had has altogether departed. Even if he is gifted 
with exceptional forethought, the cost of making provision is in many 
cases beyond his means. To provide at twenty-five for an annuity of 
5s. a week at sixty-five would cost in the Post Office £44 16s. for males 
and £51 18s. 11d. for females. The annual premium payable from 
twenty-five to sixty-five for the same pension would be £1 16s. 10d. 
and £2 Os. 1d. per annum respectively. How can a labourer with 
ten shillings a week or a woman with less provide these sums? It 
has been stated by the Rev. Moore Ede that the normal condition 
of a large majority of the poor is a week’s reserve between them 
and starvation: a strike, a frost, illness or accident, makes them 
dependent at once upon others for their subsistence. It would be, 
therefore, an almost heroic act of self-denial to make provision for 
the distant future under such circumstances. It may be right ; but 
it is very difficult—so difficult as to be almost impossible. True 
statesmanship has been said to consist in making it easy to do 
right and hard to do wrong. Let the State, then, assist the poor’ 
man to do right in these most difficult conditions. 

On grounds of principle as well as of expediency the argument is 
equally strong. The industrious poor have really some claim on 
the Society that they have served and on the State as its repre- 
sentative. After a life of unremitting toil at a remuneration which 
has barely sufficed for daily wants, they ought not to be compelled 
to receive their subsistence at the cost of their self-respect. Those 
who have been in the direct service of the State, as in the great 
manufacturing departments, or in the Post Office and Revenue 
Services, as well as soldiers and sailors, are provided for in their 
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old age. The veterans of industry also are entitled to some con- 
sideration, and this is already frequently recognized by large em- 
ployers of labour and by corporations, such as railway and shipping 
companies. In the great majority of instances, however, they 
must look to Society as the universal employer for the aid and 
stimulus which will enable them to prepare for old age. This 
claim is especially strong in the case of women, who, as Mr. Booth 
has pointed out, often spend lives of invaluable citizenship in their 
families and yet are not in a position to save for themselves, having 
no earnings which they can call their own, but receiving from their 
husbands only sufficient to meet the daily wants of the household. 

It may be said that this claim on Society has been already 
adequately recognized in the Poor Law, and in passing it may be 
noted that the existence of the Poor Law is an answer to many of 
the objections which are taken to a Pension scheme. It is not 
open to argument whether the aged poor shall be provided for. 
Their claim to subsistence is already admitted by the law. The 
arguments against any provision apply as much to the Poor Law 
as to a State pension. The community already expends three 
millions a year of national money in providing for the wants of the 
aged poor; and it is no longer a question of principle and hardly 
one of amount, but only of the method in which a recognized duty 
shall be discharged. 

It will be universally admitted that the workhouse is a most 
unsatisfactory fulfilment of the obligations of Society to those of its 
poorer members who have fallen out of the ranks through incapacity 
arising from advancing age. 

It is extremely costly, with its gigantic buildings, its army of 
officials, and its complicated accounts and checks and regu- 
lations. 

It is pauperizing and humiliating. By the nature of the case 
it is intended to be deterrent. The inquiries, the exposure of 
private circumstances, the strict control, the limitations of liberty, 
the deprivation of the little comforts which are the luxuries of the 
poor, and, above all, the separation of families, are no doubt neces- 
sary to the system ; but they are penal in their effects. The House 
is a dreary place of residence when the inmates are cut off from the 
sympathies of all who may be near and dear to them, while, at the 
same time, they are forced into uncongenial and questionable com- 
panionships. They are prevented from doing the little work and 
service to others of which they may still be capable, and they are 
liable to suffer from the indifference and even from the harshness 
of those who are employed to superintend their lives. 

It is said with perfect truth that the system must be deterrent : 
that it would never do to put the pauper on the same footing as to 
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comfort and general convenience as the industrious working man, 
and that the apparent harshness of the treatment is necessary to 
encourage thrift and to prevent improvidence. But does it succeed ? 
The poor know that in the last resort Society must support them, 
although not until their savings are exhausted. They know that 
unless they can make a full provision for their wants saving is of 
no use, but will only disqualify them for State relief. Why, then, 
should they save? The thrifty and the well-to-do must in the 
end support the improvident and the poor. 

Passing over, however, the objections from the point of view of 
the poor themselves, the present system is unfair to the provident 
class, who by much self-sacrifice have secured themselves against 
pauperism. They have to pay the poor-rate and to share in the 
support of those who have neglected all opportunities of saving. 

On the other hand, a Pension scheme offers its advantages to 
all—to the thrifty first, and in greater proportion than to the 
unthrifty, who may then be left without compunction to the tender 
mercies of the Poor Law, more stringently administered than it is 
at present. It would encourage thrift; for ‘‘he who has wants 
more,” and the certainty of a moderate pension would raise the 
standard to which the poor aspire. Every shilling saved would mean 
additional ease and comfort ; and there would be a new inducement 
to provide for sickness, burial, and possible wants before sixty- 
five, if there were a certainty of escaping destitution and the work- 
house after that age. 

“But,” say the rigid economists, ‘‘ this will only be parish relief 
under another name.” They leave out of sight altogether the 
circumstances which at present make parish relief degrading. It 
pauperizes, as it is now given, because it is grudgingly doled out, 
afte: minute inquiry and examination into private circumstances, 
and because it is accompanied by conditions which are intentionally 
almost of a penal character. The pension, to which the insured 
person has himself contributed, or which he claims as a right after 
his appointed time of service has expired, is not humiliating to the 
recipient, and has not been so considered by the public servants of 
every grade, from the Cabinet Minister to the postman, who have 
been thus provided for. It is, in reality, only wages deferred and 
paid when most required by Society, which has been benefited by 
the services given. 

Granting all this, however, it is still necessary to feel sure that 
the intervention of the State will not be discouraging to private 
effort, and there are some objectors who honestly believe that the 
cause of thrift will be best served by allowing existing voluntary 
agencies to develop. Much attention is called to the great work 
of the Friendly Societies and the Trades Unions, and to the returns 
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of the Savings Banks, which show how much is already being done 
in the direction of providence ; and we are told, with reason, that 
it would be a fatal act of folly and injustice to discourage or inter- 
fere with the spirit of self-denial and forethought which is thus 
manifesting itself amongst the masses of our population. Some 
critics are sanguine that these agencies will of themselves suffice 
to secure the objects we desire, while a few—more optimistic 
than the rest—even assure us that the provision already made is 
almost sufficient. This last assertion is, however, sufficiently refuted 
by the figures previously quoted of old-age pauperism. As long as 
nearly one-half of the whole working-class population are, as a 
matter of fact, condemned to spend their last years as recipients of 
pauper relief, it cannot, with any show of reason, be contended that 
the existing arrangement, at any rate, is satisfactory; and it is easy 
to see, on examining the statistics of the Friendly and other 
Societies, how completely they have hitherto failed to provide for 
the contingency which we have in view. 

As regards the Trades Unions, it may be pointed out that at 
present their operations are confined to a very limited class. The 
vast majority of women and of labourers are outside their benefits. 
According to the last report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, the annual returns received from Trades Unions to the 
31st of December show a total of 553,452 members, with funds 
amounting to £910,902. This gives an average of less than £2 
per head which is not likely to be exceeded in the Unions for which 
no returns were received during the year, and it is, of course, 
a sum totally insufficient to provide for old-age annuities. 

The Friendly Societies, according to the same authority, have 
7,500,000 members, with a capital of £21,800,000, or less than £3 
per head. The larger proportion of these are only insured for 
a small sum at death, sufficient to provide for burial expenses, while 
the remainder (between three, and three-and-a-half millions) are 
insured against sickness, only a few thousands in all being provided 
for in old age. Mr. Reuben Watson, the Actuary of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows, has recently written as follows :— 


** Since the establishment of the Manchester Unity none of its functions have 
been expounded or advocated with greater universality and earnestness than 
the necessity for superannuation allowances after the age of sixty-five years. 
Notwithstanding the powerful advocacy and the ingenious plans propounded, the 
members have not yet proved amenable to the honest persuasiveness of the 
supporters of superannuation.” 


Mr. Graham, a member of the Board of Directors of the Man- 
chester Unity, says that only two members out of 673,073 have 
sought to avail themselves of the superannuation scheme. It is 
stated that at the end of 1886 only two members had taken 
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advantage of a similar fund in connection with the Foresters’ 

Society. 

In country clubs the provision for superannuation is rather more 
largely adopted ; but, even in this case, the total numbers bear 
only an infinitesimal proportion to the population. 

.In the Post Office the results have not been more satisfactory. 
According to a return of Government Assurances and Annuities 
presented to the House of Commons in March, 1891, there were 
in existence at the close of the year 1890 only 1,203 deferred 
annuities for a total amount of £23,655 per annum. If we could 
examine into the circumstances more particularly, it would 
probably be found that a large proportion of even this small 
number were either not provided by the insured persons them- 
selves or were granted to persons above the position of the 
working class. 

There can, then, be no doubt as to the failure of existing agencies 
to secure provision for old age. What is the cause of their ill- 
success? In the first place, it is evident that we have to deal with 
the natural unwillingness to insure against so uncertain and 
distant a result. People are willing to protect themselves against 
the consequences of sickness, which is always present to their 
imagination, and they are prepared to make some provision 
against the consequences of death, which is an absolutely certain 
event ; but they will not readily provide for old age, which is forty 
years off, and which may possibly never arrive. This reluctance 
is, of course, strengthened in proportion to the extent of the 
premiums demanded and the sacrifice required to make the 
provision. It is also increased by the fear that the contributor 
may be unable to continue his payments for so long a period as 
forty years, and that, in this case, according to the arrangements 
of most of the Societies, the pension will lapse, and the whole of 
his payments will be lost. In almost all the Societies twelve 
months of non-payment is sufficient to forfeit the insurance. 
Besides the possibility of lapses there is also the loss in case the 
insurer does not reach the age of sixty-five. The Post Office offers 
alternative plans, by one of which the money is returnable before 
sixty-five if desired ; but in most of the Societies the money, instead 
of being returnable, is reserved absolutely for the payment of a 
pension which does not begin till sixty-five. 

There are other general reasons why it is difficult for Friendly 
Societies or similar organizations to deal with the matter. In the 
first place, there is the question of security. An insurer may be 
ready to run a certain amount of risk in connection with provision 
for sickness, because sickness is near at hand, and the chances are 
all in his favour that he will receive some benefit in this respect 
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before anything can happen to the Society ; but he requires to be 
absolutely guaranteed for a result which is only to accrue after he 
has continuously, for forty years, met his own obligations. It 
cannot be said that he obtains this guarantee of absolute certainty 
in all cases from the Friendly Societies. The last report of the 
Chief Registrar shows that the total deficits on the quinquennial 
valuations amount to £6,716,828, against which may be set total 
surpluses amounting to £874,679. 

Of these large sums, the Oddfellows’ Manchester Unity appear 
for £1,344,531 deficiency, and £592,376 surplus; Foresters, for 
£2,604,878 deficiency, and £175,959 surplus ; Grand United Odd- 
fellows and the Shepherds’ Ashton Unity are down for a 
deficiency of a quarter of a million apiece; while many other 
Societies and Orders have deficiencies varying from a few pounds 
to £175,000. 

The larger and well-managed Orders are making vigorous efforts 
to attain a thoroughly satisfactory position, and there is little 
doubt that if they continue as they have begun, and secure a large 
annual addition of younger members, they will, in the course of 
years, attain a perfect solvency; but it is to be feared that this is 
not the case with many of the smaller Societies, and that they are 
inevitably destined, sooner or later, to go to the wall, leaving their 
subscribers without redress and prejudiced against further efforts 
to make provision for the future. 

A side-light is thrown on the subject by a return moved for by 
the Earl of Portsmouth when Lord Lymington, from which it 
appears that 14,808 indoor paupers, on March 31, 1891, had been 
members of Benefit Societies. Of these 4,593 had ceased to be 
members owing to the breaking-up of the Society, and the 
remainder in consequence of non - payment, withdrawal, or 
dismissal. Some of these paupers had been contributing members 
for thirty years and upwards. 

Another difficulty is due to the fact that the larger and best- 
managed Orders have their operations chiefly in towns. It would, 
therefore, be impossible for great numbers of the population, 
especially of the agricultural class, to avail themselves of their 
offers. Even in the towns the migratory eharacter of the indus- 
trial classes makes it difficult for them to continue their contribu- 
tions in one Society, which often will not have branches or agencies 
in the places to which the shifting nature of their work may from 
time to time take the members. 

In all these respects the State has an advantage over any private 
organization. The State alone can promise absolute security. It 
has its offices in every village and hamlet; and it may be added 
that, under these circumstances, the cost of administration ought 
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to be less than the cost of a private institution devoted to a single 
purpose. 

We may now sum up the grounds for some further Government 
action in order to secure a result which every one admits to be of 
the highest importance. 

It has been shown that under existing circumstances a very large 
proportion of the industrious poor must infallibly seek Poor-Law 
relief in their old age. 

Their condition, in the majority of cases at any rate, is due 
directly to declining years, and not to misconduct. 

The difficulties in the way of their making provision are so great 
that practically none of them do make it, and all existing agencies 
have hitherto failed to induce them to do so. 

The problem, therefore, is to find some sufficient stimulus— 
some temptation—which will be strong enough to lead them to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered, and to make the 
sacrifice which will be necessary to secure them against a future 
which they regard with wholesome dislike and fear. 

This is the subject which engaged, during last Session, the 
attention of a voluntary Committee of the House of Commons, 
consisting of sixty or seventy members, who met many times, and, 
having laid down certain general principles, appointed a Sub-com- 
mittee to propose the heads of a scheme in accordance with the 
conditions agreed upon. The General Committee settled three 
points of great importance which deserve a brief consideration. 
They decided, in the first place, that any scheme, to have a chance 
of success at the present time, must be voluntary and not compul- 
sory. There are two kinds of compulsion—direct, as in the 
German system, where a fixed contribution is exacted from the 
workman and collected by the employer—or indirect, as suggested 
by Mr. Charles Booth, who proposes that every one of the stated 
age shall have an inalienable right to a pension, and that his con- 
tribution shall be considered to have been made in connection with 
his share of the general taxation. The former of these plans ig 
open to the most serious objection in argument. It is applicable 
only to persons in the receipt of regular wages, and all the rest of 
the population are therefore excluded from its benefits and its obli- 
gations. No one has suggested any means by which the contribu- 
tions could be levied on persons in casual employment, and on those 
who work for themselves and are not under any employer. It 
would therefore be partial and unfair, and would, of course, deal 
most imperfectly with the evil to be remedied. Besides this, it 
would involve very complicated accounts and would entail extra- 
ordinary expense in administration. 

The other proposal is logically defensible. At present the law 
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enforces on the whole of the community the obligation of support- 
ing its aged poor. The frugal pay for the improvident, and it would 
certainly be more just to make all pay in proportion to their means 
while all would be equally entitled to the benefits of the provision. 
This plan would be universal and complete. If the taxation 
required were equitably distributed among all classes, every one, 
rich and poor, provident and improvident, would have contributed, 
directly or indirectly, to the fund for national insurance, while the 
expenses of collection would be reduced to a minimum. The cost 
to the nation would not be increased; but there would be an 
alteration in the method by which it was provided. But, although 
the scheme would be logical, it is to be feared that it is not 
practicable, and that the nation is not prepared, at present at any 
rate, to face the responsibility of finding by freshly-imposed 
taxation an additional sum of twenty millions a year, which is 
about what would be required for the United Kingdom in order to 
carry out a universal scheme. Moreover, it is certain that the 
Friendly Societies would strenuously resist a proposal which would 
throw the whole of the business into the hands of the State, and 
would exclude them altogether from any future share in it. The 
influence of the Friendly Societies is so great, and so much regard 
would properly be paid to their opinion, that the second point 
established in the discussions of the House of Commons Committee 
was that it is essential to obtain the co-operation of at least the 
larger Societies. Up to this time the evidence and assurance of 
such co-operation have not been forthcoming; but it must be 
remembered that no definite plan has yet been laid before the 
managers of these Societies. We may hope, however, that a fair and 
reasonable proposal, which would not put a limit to their extension, 
nor involve ‘any increase of the control or supervision of their 
affairs, nor interference with the existing management, would be 
welcomed by the able leaders of this great movement. 

Their embarrassments in the past have largely proceeded from the 
difficulty of dealing with superannuation, and the impossibility of 
distinguishing after sixty-five years between the incapacity caused 
by ordinary sickness and that induced by advancing age. It would 
be a great advantage to the Societies to disencumber them of old- 
age claims, or at least to assist them to meet them separately from 
their other obligations. 

The third important point decided by the House of Commons 
Committee was that the age at which the pension should commence 
must be fixed at sixty-five years. This is the age at which chronic 
incapacity may fairly be said to begin. Until sixty-five years are 
reached much may still be done in the way of remunerative labour, 
and if the pension began earlier it might have the effect of 
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encouraging cessation from work before it is really necessary. But, 
besides this, the very great increase of cost, and proportionate 
increase of payment over the earlier period, constitute an insur- 
mountable obstacle. The cost of a pension of £13 a year, to begin 
at sixty-five, is, according to the Post-Office table, £46 16s., payable 
at twenty-five, or £1 16s. 10d. per year, payable forty-one times. 
The cost of a similar pension at sixty would be £62 18s. 10d. at 
twenty-five, or £2 13s. 1d., payable thirty-six times. 

It is sometimes said, however, that the industrial class do not 
live to be sixty-five, and that a pension at this age would therefore 
be no inducement to them. An extraordinary delusion on this 
subject prevails in some quarters, which has been fostered by 
incomplete and altogether misleading returns from some of the 
Trades Unions, where the number of old-age pensioners appears to 
be very small in proportion to the total membership. In these 
cases, however, no account appears to be taken of the effect of 
secessions and of lapsed policies ; and it is forgotten that the point is 
not whether a workman continues to be a member of a Society up to 
sixty-five, but whether his life, either inside or outside the Society, 
is prolonged to this period. On this point the general statistics of 
mortality are the only guide, and must be taken as absolutely con- 
clusive. There may be certain trades in which the mortality is 
greater than the average, and which may claim, therefore, to be 
treated on a separate basis; but, dealing only with the average, it 
appears to be absolutely certain that the expectation of life of the 
ordinary working man is really better than that of the middle class 
or of the aristocracy. Mr. Neison, in his Contributions to Vital 
Statistics, 38rd edition, 1857, pp. 40, 41, gives the expectation of life 
in years for :— 


Members of 


Members of Friendly Members of 


Societies. deanate. English Peerage. 
At 20 years of age 43°89 39°84 38°47 
80 ” 87°22 83°17 30°87 
40 ” 30°09 26°06 24°45 
50 - 22°79 19°41 17°92 
60 ” 16°23 13°47 12°56 
70 o 10°81 8°34 8°15 
80 o 6°69 4°75 5°08 


According to Mr. Neison, owing to their simple and uniform habits 
of life, and more regular and natural physical exercise, the higher 
grades of English workmen at least have undoubtedly a better 
expectation of life than any other considerable class of the com- 
munity. 

The same results are deducible from other calculations. Thus, 
of 100 persons aged 21 the number who reach 60, 75, and 70, 
according to two different tables, are as follows :— 
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Ogle’s Tables. as = gl sgl 
At 60 years of age 54°01 59°47 nearly the same 
65 ms 43°9 49°19 as the Oddfellows’. 
70 9 32°8 37°59 


Dr. Ogle’s Tables are for the general population, while the Odd- 
fellows base their experience chiefly on working-class lives. It 
will be seen that at each life period the Oddfellows’ Tables are 
much more favourable than the others. 

According to the new English Life Tables, 1871-1880, of 1,000 
males aged 25, 452 may be expected to reach the age of 65, and 
of 1,000 females 520 may be expected to attain the same age. 
This is the proportion for the whole population, and, if Mr. Neison 
be correct, the numbers will be still greater in the cases of the 
working classes. 

A similar inference may be drawn from Mr. Charles Booth’s 
investigations. He estimates that 40 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation over 65 is in receipt of Poor-Law relief, and these practically 
all belong to the working class, and include a large proportion of 
the lowest working class. Assuming what is a moderate estimate, 
that an equal number of the working class over 65 manage to 
live without Poor-Law relief, then 80 per cent. of the population 
over 65 belong to the working class. But Mr. Dudley Baxter 
calculates that 25 per cent. of the population belong to the richer 
classes, and accordingly it would appear that the proportion of the 
poorer classes living over 65 is greater than the proportion which 
they bear at all ages to the rest of the population. 

The Sub-committee which was appointed to consider during the 
Recess the heads of a scheme consists of Dr. Hunter, Mr. R. Mal- 
lock, Mr. James Rankin, and the present writer. Pending the 
report of the actuary whom we have consulted, and the result of 
our intended conference with the leaders of the Friendly Societies, 
it is not possible at present to publish the final result of our 
labours ; but the general outlines of a scheme which would satisfy 
most of the conditions laid down may at once be indicated. 

The main object being to find a sufficient temptation to induce 
the ordinary workman to commence provision while young for 
possible old age, it appears to be necessary that the stimulus, 
whatever it may be, should be applied in its full force, at the 
moment when the provision is to be commenced. Accordingly, to 
induce a workman before he reaches the age of 25 to save £5 for 
this purpose, the aid of the State might be given in the shape of 
a bonus of £15, which would be added to his own deposit in the 
books of the Savings Bank. It is believed that few workmen 
would resist the temptation to secure £15 by saving £5. Having 
thus commenced the provision, the insurer would be required to 
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continue it by an annual payment of twenty shillings a year until 
he reached the pension age of 65. To provide for temporary want, 
illness, or other accident, he would be allowed at any time to make 
up subscriptions in arrear, providing that they did not extend over 
more than five years. Until this period has been passed there 
would be no lapses. In return for this subscription he would 
become entitled on reaching sixty-five to a pension of five shillings 
per week to the end of his life. 

In order to meet the strong objection which we have found 
universally to prevail against any system on the principle of a 
tontine, under which the subscriptions of those who die pre- 
maturely go to increase the value of the benefits coming to the 
survivors, the following arrangements might be made: If the 
insurer dies before sixty-five, leaving a widow and young children, 
one or the other, or a small weekly allowance may be paid to 
the widow f*r six months after his death, and, in addition, a pay- 
ment of two shillings per week for each child until it reaches the age 
of twelve years (which is the half-time age), provided, however, that 
the total sum payable to the same family shall never exceed 10s. 
per week for the first six months, and 8s. per week afterwards. 
If the insurer dies without widow and children, he might be per- 
mitted to leave a sum proportionate to the amount of his subscrip- 
tions to any authorized representative. 

In the case of women separately insured it does not appear 
necessary to do more than provide for the old age of the insurer, 
nor to provide a larger pension than 3s. a week. This benefit 
can be secured by a deposit of £2 before twenty-five, and an 
annual payment of 8s. 8d., the contribution from the State being 
in this case £8 at twenty-five. This provision for women is a 
very important part of any scheme. The number of old women 
who are now driven to accept Poor-Law relief after the age 
of sixty-five is very much greater than the corresponding number 
of old men, while the existing provision made for such women 
by the Friendly and other Societies is much less general. Women 
in domestic service, and engaged in the lower branches of 
educational work, would find no difficulty in providing the amount 
required, and would be in most cases glad of the opportunity, the 
advantages of which would be pointed out to them by their employers, 
who would also often be willing to contribute something them- 
selves in order to make the adoption of the scheme easy. 

It should be noted that all these calculations are based on the 
23 per cent. tables of the Government, and it is evident that with 
Government security this is the highest rate that can be expected. 
It is, however, well worthy of consideration whether the whole 
plan may not be grafted on to our municipal institutions; and in 
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this case, without lessening the security, an interest of certainly 
8 per cent. might fairly be anticipated, and, of course, the contri- 
butions could then be materially diminished, or the benefits pro- 
portionately increased. 

With the view of meeting the legitimate claims of the Friendly 
Societies and of securing their cordial co-operation, it is suggested 
that the conditions offered by the State shall be offered equally to 
those who are insured in the Societies as well as to those who 
adopt the Post-Office system. The Societies will be able, there- 
fore, to compete with the Government on equal terms. In other 
words, it is proposed to divide the pension into two parts, one part 
being attributable to the contribution from the Government and 
the other being the proportion provided by the insurer himself. 
The former will be available as an addition whether the latter is 
secured in the Post Office, or in any Society, Union, or other organi- 
zation preferred by the subscriber. As the addition will be made 
in this case in the form of an increase to the pension whenever it 
becomes due, it will not be necessary for the Government to exercise 
any additional control or supervision over the management of the 
Societies. All that will be required is that the insurer, on reaching 
sixty-five, should prove that he has acquired his share of the 
pension, whereupon he will be entitled to receive the Government 
addition. 

In any complete plan it will be necessary to make temporary 
provision for all persons who, at the time of the passing of the Act, 
are already over the age of twenty-five, at which in future the pro- 
vision will have to be commenced. This will undoubtedly be a 
difficult and expensive task, and it would be fair that the funds 
required for the purpose should be provided by annuities extending 
over a period of thirty years. 

Arrangements can easily be made to enable all who desire it to 
make provision by the payment of a lump sum, or sums, in place 
of an annual contribution ; and it will be necessary to forbid any 
assignment or alienation of the pension. 

From this rough sketch it will be seen that, under some such 
plan, all will be enabled on easy terms to provide for old age a 
small allowance which will, in most cases, be sufficient to keep 
them from the necessity of applying for parish relief. The first 
and largest contribution will be payable when the insurer is in 
receipt of his full wages and has least claims on his purse. The 
temptation is substantial and apparent, and will provide the desired 
benefits in return for a very moderate further contribution. The 
insurer will have the satisfaction of feeling that not only has he 
relieved himself from the fear of spending his last years under the 
shadow of the poor-house, but that in the event of his early death, 
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he has at least made a moderate provision for his wife and children 
during the time that they are least able to provide anything for 
themselves. 

It would be presumptuous to suppose that the Committee have 
found a complete and final settlement. ‘‘ No great design was ever 
snatched in haste”; but by patient and persistent endeavour we 
shall, after many wanderings, find our way in this difficult and 
thorny subject. The social question, in which is included the rela- 
tions between classes, the obligations of wealth, and the duty of the 
community as a whole towards its poorer and less fortunate mem- 
bers, has of late asserted its importance ; and the statesmanship of 
the future will be measured by the success with which it grapples 
with these hitherto unsolved problems. Our contribution may be 
of little: worth; but it will not have been wholly useless if we 
succeed in directing public attention to the failure of our present 
arrangements, when 


Want like an armed man shall rush 
The hoary head of age to crush, 


and to the neglect of all fitting provision for the necessities of the 
industrious poor in their declining years. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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THE EARLY ANCESTORS OF OUR QUEEN. 


THanks to the daily increasing facilities with which railway enterprise 
is tempting us to indulge our truly Athenian craving continually for 
*‘ some new thing,” Ammergau has become almost a household word 
among us. Everybody has heard of its ‘‘Passion Play.” Every 
tenth year sees Britons rushing in shoals to the picturesque banks 
of the Ammer, to witness there, while it may be witnessed, the last 
surviving specimen of that popular religious drama which in bygone 
times helped the Church so materially, and over so wide an area, 
to impress her truths upon men’s minds. But I question, if among 
all those thousands of sight-seeing Britons, who gather as 
interested spectators, there are many who realize in what very close 
relation that same little valley stands to the early fortunes of the 
ancient Family whose Head now occupies our Throne, and whose 
deep-seated hold on the affections of the English people has 
recently been testified, in a striking if melancholy manner, on the 
occasion of the lamented death of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. How many, indeed, among us can be said to know very 
much at all about that race? And yet its history ought to be of 
some interest to us. In these latter days it has become intertwined 
with our own. It is marked by striking contrasts of ups and downs, 
at one time leading the Guelphs on a rapid triumphal progress up 
to the very steps of the’ Imperial Throne, then again dropping them 
down to the obscure level of paltry insignificance. It tells of a race 
endowed with a strong individuality—manly, chivalrous, génerous ; 
but generally also headstrong and reckless. It is interwoven with 
pathetic legend. Its early beginnings are lost in the dim haze of 
a prehistoric age. Its latter end has not yet come.’ There is no 
dynasty now surviving equally ancient—there is but one which can 
join in the boast that on the throne on which it was planted 
centuries ago it has retained its hold to the present generation. 
That second dynasty, I may explain, is the family, originally Slav, 
of the Obotrite Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg, the same race whom 
our Alfred the Great speaks of as ‘“‘ Apdrede.” The present grand 
dukes are the direct descendants of that terrible Prince Niklot, of 
the twelfth century, whom among German princes only the Guelph, 
Henry the Lion, was found strong enough to subdue. But before 
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Bodrician Niklot had mounted his barbarian throne, Henry the 
Generous had already been installed as chief over Lineburg—the 
principality over which his family continued to rule down to 
1866, when the cruel Fortune of War decided against the last 
Guelph prince. In the adjoining Duchy of Brunswick, over 
which, as forming part of ancient Saxony, the Guelphs were 
set as heads in 1127, the family continued to hold sway till 
1884, when Death removed the last scion of their older line, in 
the person of the late Duke of Brunswick. The Guelph pedigree, 
however, goes very much farther back than the time of Henry. 
Long even before Guelph Odoacer, at the head of his Teuton 
hordes, dethroned that caricature of an Emperor, Romulus 
Augustulus, there were Guelph ‘‘ Agilolfings ” leading to battle, as 
trusted chiefs, their own Scyrian tribes. What the later history of 
the family might have been, if to its constitutional valour and 
generosity had been joined the less showy but far more useful qualities 
of prudence and caution, we may now, by the light of past events, 
readily imagine. The Guelphs were in Henry’s day by far the 
strongest dynasty in Germany, at a period when for the Imperial 
throne above all things a strong dynasty was needed—there have 
been no breaks in their succession. Had Germany elected Henry 
the Generous as Emperor, as everybody expected that she 
would, the Guelphs might still be wearing the crown of 
Charlemagne, and Germany might have had a different tale to 
tell, both of her past experiences and of her present position. 
For it deserves to be noticed that all the troubles which came upon 
the Empire, by minute subdivision of its territory, and by the 
setting up of “‘ opposition emperors,” sprang directly and demon- 
strably from contests provoked with the Guelphs. It was Henry 
IV.’s resistance to Welf IV. that led to the multiplication of 
vassal crowns which subsequently became a curse to Germany. It 
was the powers pledged to the support of the Guelphs—most 
notably the Popes and our Cceur-de-Lion—who put forward those 
troublesome ‘‘ opposition emperors,” the forerunners and direct 
cause of the ruinous interregnum—“ die kaiserlose, die schreckliche 
Zeit”—and by such means of the political prostration of the 
country enduring through centuries. 

But our interest, in England, lies more with the Guelph, than 
with Germany. One cannot help sympathizing with a race which, 
being evidently designed for greatness, advanced towards it with 
giant strides, only to find the prize at which it ambitiously 
grasped snatched from its hand in the very moment of seeming 
attainment. 

Of the very early history of the Guelphs we have fairly definite, 
but only very fragmentary, information. They were leaders of 
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the Scyri, we learn—a Teuton race of the Semnone family, 
mentioned by Pliny, by Zosimus, and by Jornandes—who poured 
over Germany, in the days of Valentinian, along with hosts of 
other German tribes, and who, having been all but exterminated 
by the Goths, united with some other tribes of the same family, 
the Rugii, the Heruli, the Turcilingi, to form a composite nation 
which, for convenience, adopted the common name of Bajuvarii. 
Bavarians accordingly the Guelphs originally were, as the historian 
Theganus is careful to point out—not Swabians, as German 
historians have often named them; Bavarians, as seem to be 
evidenced, among other things, by the dark features and black 
hair which for a long time distinguished them, more especially 
from their opponents of a century, the fair-haired and light-com- 
plexioned Hohenstaufens. Of the confederate Bajuvarii, the 
Agilolfings or Guelphs still continued chiefs. Under a Guelph 
Kticho—whom Priscus Rhetor praises as a man of exceptional 
capacity and high character—we find the nation attaching them- 
selves as auxiliaries to the host of Attila, and rendering the 
Hunnish king signal service. Eticho was by no means a mere 
rough warrior. He fully appreciated Roman culture and civiliza- 
tion—which led the eunuch Chrysaphas to propose to him the 
murder of his chief, a suggestion which the honest Guelph 
rejected with scorn. From the midst of the Bajuvarii the Guelph 
Odoacer went forth on his march to Rome. The Bajuvarii were 
then settled on the banks of the Danube—roughly speaking in what 
is now Austria, and Bavaria, and the Tyrol. Hence we find the 
earliest known seats of the Guelphs in the Bavarian Highlands. 
Ammergau was theirs, and Hohenschwangau was one of their 
earliest castles, founded indeed by aGuelph. When, after a revolt 
of the Rugii—which was successfully suppressed by Odoacer— 
some of the allied tribes dispersed to seek new homes in the 
tempting districts on the banks of the Ens and around the lake of 
Constance—both at the time sorely devastated and depopulated by 
the Goths—the Guelphs, without giving up their old seats, accom- 
panied their men. And thus it came about that the earliest castle 
which we hear of as having been built by the Guelphs is supposed 
to have stood in Thurgau, of which country the Guelphs sub- 
sequently became Counts. This is all mere inference ; but as such 
it seems legitimate. For the monastery of Rheinau is known to 
have been founded by a Guelph. And such monasteries were 
never built far away from the founder’s stronghold. Hence the 
Guelphs’ connection with the Black Forest, of which the Guelph 
§. Conrad is the cherished patron saint ; and hence their connection 
with Alsace, of which they were long Counts—such powerful 
Counts that Pepin the Short judged it advisable to reduce them 
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to the position of removable governors—missi camere. S. Odilia, 
the patron saint of Alsace, whose name is a household word among 
her own countrymen, and about whom Goethe grew enthusiastic, 
was an undoubted Guelph. Hence, also, their connection with the 
whilom country of the Burgundians, among the nobles of which 
land we find a Guelph chief, in 605, standing up manfully against 
the aggressive usurpations of Protadius, a Frankish major-domo, 
and acting as spokesman. 

As missi camere the Guelphs had a serious brush with the 
Church—the only tiff, practically speaking, which ever occurred 
between them and Rome. Of this quarrel, in which the Guelphs 
were probably in the right, we find a tradition kept up for some 
centuries. The Abbot of St. Gall figured in those daysin Germany 
as the exact counterpart to the rich and grasping ‘‘ Abbot of 
Canterbury” of our ballad. For some pilfering of crown lands, 
the Guelph Warin, as a conscientious missus camere, had Abbot 
Othmar imprisoned, which brought about the Abbot’s death. 
Rome at once canonized her “‘ martyr,”’ and exacted heavy retribu- 
tion from his “ persecutors,” not merely in the shape of severe 
penances and the foundation of masses, carried on for many 
generations, but by the more substantial satisfaction, also, of 
large transfers of landed estates to the injured abbey—Affeltangen 
and Wiesendangen, and I know not how many properties more, till 
even to the pious Guelphs the demands appeared to grow beyond 
all measure of reason. It is true, they recouped themselves else- 
where—quod si cui minus credibile videatur, say the monkish 
chroniclers—‘‘ which, if to any it appear a little incredible, let him 
read the ancient histories, and he will find nearly all their territories 
to have been violently taken and held by them of others.” 

It is with Warin’s son Isembart, living in the time of Charle- 
magne, that the better known history of the Guelphs begins. He 
was the hero of that ridiculous fable about the ‘‘ pups,” which has 
been invented to explain their adoption of their peculiar name, but 
which one may well be surprised to find recorded on something 
resembling official authority in the Catalogue of our recent Guelph 
Exhibition. Isembart’s wife Irmentrude, it is said, having unchari- 
tably reproached a poor beggar-woman for having borne triplets— 
which she held to be a proof of unfaithful conduct towards her 
husband—was punished for her unwarrantable accusation by being 
herself made to bear at one birth, not three sons, but twelve. 
To screen herself from a reproach such as she had unkindly 
fastened upon the beggar, she hit upon the rather inapt device of 
having eleven of those newly-born sons drowned as supposed 
“‘whelps.” The twelfth she kept—and he is said to have become 
“‘ Welf,” the founder of the race. The other eleven were happily 
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rescued by their father, who came up just in time to save them. 
What our Catalogue writer omits to mention, but what is really a 
very essential “‘ feature’ of the myth, is that the eleven rescued 
‘‘ whelps ”—with the exception of one who became a bishop—all 
lived to be the founders of princely houses. One of them is said 
to have been Thassilo, the reputed ancestor of the Hohenzollerns. 
The meaning of all this is that, by survival and intermarriage with 
other royal families of Europe, the Guelphs have in course of time 
become, in a sense, the parent of most royal lines—Ziahringens, 
Hapsburgs, Hohenzollerns, Capets, Bourbons, and the rest of them. 

The fable of children being sent to be drowned as ‘‘ whelps ’— 
and in every case rescued—is, as it happens, by no means peculiar 
to the Guelphs. It occurs in the Black Forest, in connection with 
a family bearing the name of “Hund.” It occurs in Lower 
Lorraine in that pretty trowvére legend recording the doings of 
“‘ Helias,” the ‘‘ Chevalier au Cygne,’ whom we moderns know as 
“Lohengrin.” It is interesting to note that, along with that fable, 
Guelph tradition in Bavaria shares with the tradition of Lorraine 
the far more attractive and poetical myth of an enchanted swan 
—the swan, in fact, of ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’—a bird specifically emblema- 
tizing purity—whence the extinct ‘“‘ Order of the Swan” of the 
Margraves of Brandenburg. That order was an aristocratic social 
purity league, which Frederic William IV. would have been glad 
to revive could he but have found sufficient candidates for it among 
his nobility. But his proposal met with very poor support. Hence, 
also, the equally ancient “Order of the Swan”’ of Cleves, having 
a like object. 

As regards the “‘ whelps” of the Guelphs, the existence of very 
different and contradictory versions helps to show what a made-up 
story the whole legend is. The only authority for it is the monk 
Bucelinus, who himself quotes no more ancient source. And he is 
said to have invented it for the mere purpose of showing off his 
monkish Latin, in order to deduce from the Latin word for ‘‘ whelp ” 
—catulus—an imaginary descent, supposed to be complimentary, 
from a fabulous Roman senator ‘‘ Catilina,”’ and through him from 
the ancient Trojan kings. In opposition to this, it is a fact that 
there were Welfs long before Isembart.- The name, therefore, 
could not have been first suggested by Irmentrude’s unsuccessful 
trick. Isembart lived in the ninth century. But, as early as in 
the fifth, Odoacer had a brother called ‘‘ Welf.” ‘‘ Welf” and 
*“ Kticho” were in fact the two favourite names of the family from 
prehistoric days downward. Sir Andrew Halliday’s suggestion, 
that the name may have been first taken from an ensign which the 
Guelphs are supposed to have borne in battle, is equally wide of 
the mark. For that ensign, we know, from the Agilolfings down to 
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the Hanovers, never was a “whelp” at all, but a “lion.” In 
truth the name “ Welf” has nothing whatever to do with 
‘‘whelp,” but is derived from ‘‘hwelpe,” ‘‘ huelfe’”—help. As 
Eticho means “hero,” so Welf means ‘helper ”’—ausiliator. 
The popular Latin rendering for it in olden days was ‘‘ Bonifacius.” 
‘Salvator’? would be a more exact rendering, but would 
obviously be liable to misinterpretation. In confirmation of this 
theory, we find that, migrating into Italy about Charlemagne’s 
time, a Guelph, becoming Count of Lucca, as a matter of course 
takes the name of “ Bonifacius.”” And in his line, for further 
confirmation, we observe the same peculiarity which marks the 
Guelphs, that is, the naming of all sons of the family, without dis- 
tinction, by the style of ‘‘ Counts ”—a practice altogether unknown 
in those days among other races. 

So much for the name and origin of the Guelphs. Now I must 
ask the reader to return with me to Ammergau, which is peculiarly 
sacred to the memory of Eticho, styled the Second, who was pro- 
bably the son of Isembart. Eticho lived in the days of Emperor 
Lewis the Pious, who in second nuptials married the Guelph’s 
sister Judith. Judith’s birth of little Charles—who became “ the 
Bald’’—gave rise to that unnatural war between Lewis and his 
three elder sons, in the course of which alike Judith and two of her 
brothers were imprisoned in Tortona, from which place of confine- 
ment Bonifacius II. of Lucca, marching to their relief avowedly asa 
kinsman, loyally rescued them. Eticho’s daughter, Lucardis, again 
married an emperor, Arnulf of Carinthia—of whom Carlyle need 
not have spoken quite so unkindly as of a “‘ Carolingian Bastard,” 
seeing that he made a far better ruler than any of his legitimate 
kinsmen of his time. Thanks to Lucardis it was that Eticho was 
driven to seek a refuge, as a -hermit, in the wild seclusion of 
Ammergau. He went there to mourn, with twelve chosen com- 
panions, over the loss of Guelph independence, which his son 
Henry, so he thought, had, at the instigation of his sister, 
ingloriously bartered away for a ‘‘mess of pottage”—a pretty 
substantial one, it must be admitted. In truth, Henry did 
exceedingly well for his house. This is how the Saxon Annalist 
relates the story. Henry, ambitious for wealth and power, 
agreed to swear fealty to the Emperor, if in return, in addition 
to his own lands, he were given in fee as much territory as he 
could drive around with a car, or else with a plough—on that 
point the versions differ—in the time between sunrise and the con- 
clusion of the Emperor’s afternoon nap. Arnulf thought the 
bargain a cheap one for himself. However, Henry had stationed 
relays of the swiftest horses that he could procure at different 
points, and with their help he raced round the coveted territory 
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with such marvellous speed that—having started from the Lech— 
by the time when the Emperor awoke he had actually reached the 
Isar. The Emperor was just beginning to move restlessly in his 
chair and to show signs of returning consciousness, when Henry 
arrived at the foot of a mountain which he had designed as the 
extreme limit of his new possessions. If his mare would but last 
out the journey, one brisk gallop would carry him to the appointed 
goal. Unfortunately, the mare refused—in consequence of which 
for many centuries the Guelphs would mount no mare. The hill 
which Henry just failed to obtain still goes by the name of 
Mahrenberg, the ‘‘ Mare’s mountain.” Arnulf considered that he 
had been “done.” But, having pledged his word, he held him- 
self bound. Eticho, grieved, mourned out his life in his hermit’s 
cell in Ammergau. Henry—who was after his adventure named 
Heinricus cum aureo curru—does not appear to have made any 
particular effort to propitiate his father. But when the old man 
was dead, he carried his remains with great pomp and show 
to the monastery of Altominster, very near his own new 
seat of Altorf, where he raised a gorgeous tomb to Eticho’s 
memory, at which Guelph chiefs made it a practice to kneel 
for generations after, thus evidencing their respect for an ancestor 
who came to be looked upon as specifically the emblem of inde- 
pendence. The homage paid became a cult; and in Ammergau 
shortly after rose up, where Eticho’s cell had stood, a wooden 
memorial church, to be replaced, in 1350, by a much larger 
monastery, built at the expense of Emperor Lewis the Bavarian, a 
descendant of Eticho. The monastery is still known as ‘ Ettal” 
—that is, ‘‘ Eticho’s Thal,” ‘‘ Etichonis vallis.”’ 

Altomiinster, I may mention in passing, was the ‘‘ Minster” 
supposed to have been founded by S. Alto, a Scottish saint, the 
companion and disciple of 8. Boniface, who managed, like Moses, 
to make a hard rock give forth a spring of rushing water by 
striking it with his staff. The spring still flows; and, as it was 
specially blessed by 8. Boniface, its water is no doubt entitled 
to the peculiar veneration in which it is still held. 

From their new seat at Altorf, up to the death of Welf III. the 
Guelphs continued to take their name. While there, they managed to 
better their fortunenot inconsiderably. It was a rough neighbourhood 
then, with nothing but forest all round, forest spreading out for 
miles, stocked with wolves, and bears, and all manner of game. 
To the present day some thirteen thousand acres remain under 
timber. There are plenty of dales, and caves, and peaks, and the 
like, in the district, which have given rise to an innumerable host 
of legends. One of Henry’s sons was that excellent Bishop Conrad, 
who became the family saint par excellence, and who first in- 
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augurated the traditional friendship with Rome. Welf II., feeling 
his power growing, ventured to break a lance with the Emperor, 
in support of his friend Ernest of Swabia, whose Burgundian pos- 
sessions—very large ones—the Emperor had wrongfully seized. 
It did no good to Ernest; but it taught the Emperor that the 
Guelphs had become a power to be reckoned with—a power with 
whom it was advisable to stand well. And accordingly we find the 
next Emperor, Henry III., with a view to propitiating the succeed- 
ing Guelph, Welf III., preferring him to the dukedom of Carinthia, 
which was a very important office in those days—Carinthia being a 
frontier march, and embracing Verona and part of Venetia. So great 
was the importance attached to this position that for seven years 
Henry had, for want of a sufficiently strong candidate, advisedly 
kept it open. Welf took the Duchy—and then pursued his own 
course, defying the Emperor at Roncaglia, and refusing to render 
him service—which was politic and, according to the notions of 
his day, not dishonest. 

Welf III. was the last Guelph of the male line. After him we 
find the Guelphs of the female branch succeeding to the family 
honours—the ‘‘Guelphs of Ravensburg,” as they were fond of 
styling themselves. These are the Guelphs from whom our Queen 
is descended. To what extent the family had added to their estate 
while settled at Altorf was seen when, in 1055, Welf III. died. 
The possessions which he left embraced a good bit of Alemannia, 
the greater half of Bavaria (which then included the present 
Austria), the larger part of the Tyrol, and a tidy slice of Northern 
Italy. It is no wonder that ‘‘ Mother Church,” always alive to 
temporal opportunities, cast her eyes a little longingly on so fair 
an estate, and, in default of a male heir, demanded it for her- 
self. But there wag a Guelph- beforehand with her—Welf IV., 
the son of Chuniza, the sister of Welf III., by her marriage with 
Azzo (a direct descendant of the Guelph Bonifacius). Welf IV. 
proved himself a particularly strong and able ruler—vir armis 
strenuus, concilio providus, sapientia tam forensi quam civili preditus, 
the monkish chroniclers call him. Hence his surname, which he 
well deserved—‘ the Strong.” By his accession he added to the 
family territories those rich estates in Italy which for a long period 
made his family one of the most wealthy in Europe. For Azzo 
was reputed the richest and one of the most powerful Marchiones of 
Italy. Welf’s younger brother was Hugo, who first took the name of 
Este, and so became the founder of a race which has been held par- 
ticularly noble. Welf IV. secured his family other gains. Man of 
war that he was, the Emperor Henry IV. was thankful to have him 
for a supporter in his struggles with the rebellious Saxons, before 
whom the Swabian companies had recoiled. At the battle of the 
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Unstrut Welf completely broke their power, and thereby secured to 
Henry for a time the peaceful possession of his purple—and for 
himself, as a reward, the Dukedom of Bavaria. That office was 
worth even more than the Dukedom of Carinthia. For at that 
time Germany owned but four regular dukes, representing severally 
the four principal tribes which made up the nation. And with 
those four dukes, under the Emperor, rested in the main the 
power in the Empire. 

Following in the footsteps of his uncle, we find Welf IV. drawing 
closer the links which connected him with Swabia, while corre- 
spondingly loosening his proprietary relations with Bavaria, and in 
token of such policy fixing his residence in pretty Ravensburg. The 
reason evidently was, that the laws of Swabia conceded to vassal 
lords more extensive rights than did the laws of Bavaria. 
Accordingly, we find Henry the Generous, when dispossessed of his 
duchy by Conrad III., appealing specifically to the laws of Swabia 
against the Emperor’s monstrously unfair judgment. But, apart 
from that political reason, Ravensburg was also no doubt more 
attractive on the score of its pleasant situation and its delightful 
surroundings. You may identify both sites, when sailing down the 
lake of Constance, among that picturesquely outlined cluster of 
hills, on which your eye is sure to rest instinctively—the hills 
rising on the northern bank, in the very face of the tall Alps of 
Appenzell, among which the lopsided Santis is particularly con- 
spicuous. From Ravensburg both the lake and the Alps are 
clearly visible, and, moreover, a charming landscape nearer than 
either, with that pretty Schussenthal right in front, and a 
multitude of rocky peaks dotted about the forest, alternating with 
shady dales, smiling fields, and lush meadows. Of the castle 
there is now but a crumbling weather-worn old gateway left. The 
town still exists, and flourishes after a fashion—consisting of a 
group of quaint, picturesque, out-of-date houses, looking for all the 
world like a piece of grey antiquity recalled to life. At Ravens- 
burg used to be stored the Archives of the Guelph family. A 
valuable and interesting collection they must have been. What 
has become of them nobody knows. They may have been 
destroyed by fire. They may, with heaps of other precious 
material for history, have been carried to greedy Vienna, to be 
there preserved as so much lumber. 

During Welf IV’s reign happened that historic conflict between 
Church and State, Pope Hildebrand and Henry IV. of Germany, 
for his share in which Henry has been censured a good deal 
more than in justice he deserves. Really, in going to Canossa, the 
Emperor did—so far as his intention was concerned—a very 
prudent thing. The German princes had bluntly informed him 
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that while he remained at feud with the Pope, he would 
look in vain for their obedience. With the Pope, accordingly, 
Henry strove to set himself right. Could he certainly foresee that, 
urged on by the malignant Countess Matilda, Gregory would take 
advantage of his duress, while he was literally hemmed in between 
two outer walls of the castle, to force upon him so bitter a cup of 
humiliation? Matilda was a Guelph—destined to play a very 
important part in Guelph history. Welf IV. was her near kins- 
man, and had, moreover, become a zealous supporter of the Pope. 
Therefore it is no wonder that we find him with Hildebrand and 
Matilda at Canossa, witnessing his chief’s degradation. It is no 
wonder, either, that when Henry once more fell out with the Pope, 
we should find Welf commanding the rebel forces raised to support 
the ‘opposition Emperor,’ Rudolph of Swabia. And, being a 
Guelph, it is no wonder that he should have taken advantage of 
the opportunity of his victory, to extort from the Emperor terms 
materially benefiting his own house—namely, the recognition of 
his private property in Swabia as held directly from the Emperor, 
and—which was more important—the recognition of his Bavarian 
dukedom as hereditary in his family. How great was the power 
wielded at that period in Germany by this early Guelph prince, is 
evident from the fact that after his conclusion of a separate peace 
with the Emperor the opposition practically collapsed, and Her- 
mann, the new “‘ opposition emperor,” found himself almost without 
support. Welf IV., I ought to mention, was the first Guelph to 
connect his family in a manner with our island. He married 
Judith, the daughter of Count Baldwin of Flanders, and the widow 
of Tostig, King of Northumberland, the son of Earl Godwine, of 
Kent, and brother of the unfortunate King Harold. Leaving Judith 
at home with the two sons whom she had borne him, Welf and 
Henry, Welf IV. started in 1098, at an advanced age, on a crusade 
to the Holy Land, which he successfully accomplished. But on 
his return home he was struck down by a fatal illness, which over- 
took him in the island of Cyprus. 

This brings us down to the time of a tragic little incident which 
has furnished the subject for the favourite family legend of the 
Guelphs. At the time of their father’s death both Welf and Henry 
were mere boys, left in charge of a good monk, Kuno, a Benedic- 
tine of Weingarten. Considering how important a part Wein- 
garten has played in Guelph history—that its monks have become 
the carefully minute but provokingly inaccurate chroniclers of the 
Guelph family—and that, thanks to the pious liberality of the 
late King of Hanover, in the Abbey church of Weingarten the 
gathered bones of most of the early Guelph lords have found an 
honoured resting-place, perhaps I ought to say just a word about 
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that monastery. It was Welf the Third’s foundation, set up at a 
short distance only from Ravensburg, on a site commanding a 
magnificent view of the country all around, and was intended to 
provide accommodation for those pious monks, originally of Alto- 
minster, who had been twice at very short intervals burnt out of Altorf. 
It still stands; its three towers form a conspicuous landmark in 
the Schussengau ; and to its shrine still are undertaken pilgrimages 
from a wide circuit—a survival that from a worship of olden days 
which was one of the great spectacles of the medieval Church. 
Before setting out for the Holy Land, Welf IV. entrusted to the 
monks of Weingarten for safe keeping a relic which was at the 
time held in far more than ordinary esteem. It consisted of some 
drops of the Saviour’s blood, believed to be thoroughly genuine, 
and preserved; enclosed in a costly vessel made of pure gold of 
Arabia and valued at three thousand florins. There was a 
history to those drops. Pious inquirers have ascertained that the 
name of the centurion who was present at the Saviour’s cruci- 
fixion, as the Gospel relates, was Longinus, and that he was a 
native of Mantua. Seeing the precious drops trickling down, it is 
said, he caught them up in a vessel, and, becoming converted by 
what he witnessed, returned home to Mantua, still reverently 
carrying them with him. He was in due time baptized, and became 
@ missionary and a martyr. For something like eight hundred 
years the Holy Blood remained buried in his garden at Mantua. 
Then it was discovered by accident, only to be once more concealed 
somewhere or other. But in 1049, when Pope Leo IX. happened to 
be at Mantua, once more it came to light, to be instantly claimed by 
the Pope on behalf of the Supreme See. The Mantuans objected ; but 
in the end Leo obtained, at any rate, part of the precious treasure. 
Of his share he kept half. The other half he gave away to his 
friend the Emperor Henry III., who, on his death, bequeathed it 
to Baldwin of Flanders, from whom, in her turn, Judith got it— 
carrying it with her to Northumberland, and then on to Ravens- 
burg, where she dutifully made it over to her husband.. And when 
Weif started on his crusade, he, as observed, entrusted the relic to 
the monastery of Weingarten. The monks knew well how to turn 
so valuable a possession to account. The Good Friday ceremony 
of Worshipping the Sacred Blood became one of the most 
frequented, most impressive, and most honoured ceremonies of the 
Church. As many as thirty thousand people have been known to 
flock to the place from all quarters, turning the hillside into a 
huge pilgrim’s camp, and contributing not a little to the prosperity 
of the religious house. Under the circumstances, the monks 
decided to restrict the attendance at the procession—which was 
the main part of the ceremony—to horsemen only, whence the 
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whole function came to be popularly named “‘ Der Blutritt.” As 
many as fifteen thousand horsemen are known to have joined in the 
monster cavaleade. At the head rode the Custos of the relic, a 
monk, holding up the Blood for adoration. He was followed by a 
horseman doing duty for Longinus, clad as a Roman warrior, 
having in his hand the supposed “sacred spear.” After him 
marched a small squad of other horsemen, representing Roman 
legionaries. Next followed a goodly muster of Princes and Counts 
and Lords. And the rear was brought up by a long file of 
mounted soldiers, contributed by the surrounding dozen or so of 
petty principalities, all gay in their best uniforms, reflecting in the 
variety of their dress the unhappy division of the Empire, and 
joining lustily in the sacred song Salvator Mundi. 

But we must now return to Ravensburg and young Welf. Not 
far off from Ravensburg still stands, conspicuous upon its lofty 
hill, the old castle of Waldburg, the cradle of the noble race of the 
Truchsesses of Waldburg, who were at times rather a rough 
set. There is a story of one particularly brusque Count who, 
having rallied the Abbot of Weingarten upon his sumptuous 
living and soft raiment, and having been told in reply that such 
things were far more creditable than riding about the country 
robbing and stealing, promptly retorted with a vigorous box on the 
Abbot’s ear—at the Abbot’s own table. The Count thereupon 
withdrew, but shortly after paid the monastery an even more 
hostile visit, setting fire to the village and burning it down to the 
ground. In punishment he was sentenced by the Emperor to 
abstain for life from wearing a helmet. Hence the bare head and 
flowing locks of the Knight of Waldburg, always to be seen in the 
thick of the fray, which became a valued figure in the family 
escutcheon. But at the time of which I am speaking the 
Waldburgs were thoroughly peaceable folk. The particular knight 
of Welf’s day had, as it happened, a lovely daughter, just about 
two years younger than young Welf, who, of course, fell desperately 
in love with Bertha, as in return Bertha did with him. Hundreds 
of innocent little amatory interviews of the two took place, either 
at Waldburg or else in the forest, with the full acquiescence of 
Kuno, who saw nothing to object to in the proposed match. 
Howeve Kuno died, and was in his guardianship replaced by a monk 
of a very different character—Anthony, a schemer and intriguer— 
who would without doubt have been a Jesuit, if the Order had 
been then established. To Welf’s utter dismay, this Anthony, one 
fine morning, informed his young charge that in the interest 
alike of the Guelph family and of the Church he, a youth of 
eighteen, must forthwith marry Gregory VIIth’s friend, Matilda of 
Canossa, Spoleto, &c., the persecutress of Henry IV., a Guelph 
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herself, the widow of Godfrey the Hunchback of Lorraine, very 
rich and very powerful—nobilissimi ac ditissimi marchionis Bonifacii 
filia—but mannish—femina virilis animi—accustomed to leading 
her own men in battle, scheming, ugly, ill-tempered, and forty-three 
to boot. Hers were splendid possessions—Parma, and Mantua, and 
Ferrara, and Spoleto, and Reggio, and Lucca, and Tuscany. But 
all these riches were as nothing in the eyes of Welf, who had 
made up his mind that he must marry Bertha, aged sixteen, or 
no one. A little plot was quickly concocted, and one fine night 
Welf, in disguise, might be seen slyly escorting Bertha, likewise in 
disguise, and accompanied only by her private maid, Francisca, 
through the forest down to Lindau, on the border of the lake, where 
a boat was in readiness to bear the fugitives across to Constance. 
From that place, Welf said—probably thinking of his mother’s 
connections with our country—‘‘ we will make our way straight to 
England, where a Guelph’s arm and sword are sure to be welcome 
and to find employment.” The lake was reached, and the oars 
splashed briskly over the smooth surface—when all of a sudden, at 
half-way, over goes the boat, capsizing, and Bertha sinks down to 
the bottom, to be seen no more. Diving, and swimming, and 
calling proved all in vain. Thoroughly unhappy, indifferent to all 
that might happen, Welf consented to wed the elderly Matilda, 
with whom he settles down to live at Spoleto, in such relation as 
is possible. One day a nun begs to be allowed to see him. She 
turns out to be Francisca, the maid, driven by pangs of conscience 
to make a frank confession of a horrid crime committed. Bribed 
by Monk Anthony, she said, she had on that disastrous night 
drugged poor Bertha with a handkerchief—then, when she was 
thoroughly drowsy, on the sly tied a stone to her feet—whereupon 
Anthony, disguised as a boatman, had overturned the boat. 
Anthony had told her there was no sin in all this, it was an act 
ad majorem Dei gloriam; but her conscience would leave her no 
peace. Next day, at her own wish, Francisca was executed as a 
murderess, and Welf left his wife—who turned out to have been a 
party to the conspiracy—in anger and disgust, vowing to see her 
no more, and formally repudiating her before long—nescio quo 
interveniente divorcio, says the monkish chronicler. 

We have now reached the very eve of that brilliant period when 
the Guelphs appeared to have risen, rapidly, high above other 
dynasties—only to drop even more suddenly to a humble level of 
prosaic obscurity, on which they were destined to continue for 
centuries. The records of that brief spell of meteoric greatness 
read like a romance. The Guelphs were giants, visibly over- 
topping all their contemporaries, Henry “ the Great,’ Henry “ the 
Generous,” Henry “the Lion ”’—their very names tell of vigour 
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and influence, of strength of character and striking individuality. 
Their domains came to stretch from sea to sea, from the Northern 
Ocean,which we call the German, to the Mediterranean—and breadth- 
ways across the whole continent of Germany, eastward into those 
still only half-explored Slav regions in which dwelt the uncultured 
Bodricians and Luticzians, backed by the Russians and the Poles. 
Even Denmark was in a state of dependence under them. And 
the Guelph Duchies represented a power almost superior to that 
of the Empire. Had not Frederick Barbarossa been so very 
great a ruler, it is said, Henry the Lion’s realm would infallibly 
have either swallowed up the rest of Germany or else have been 
constituted a separate Empire. Under Henry the Generous the 
Imperial Crown seemed to be actually at the feet of the Guelph 
dynasty. They need but have stooped a little to pick it up. But 
stooping was the one thing which they could not bring themselves 
to do. Asa result they were jockeyed out of this prize just as 
their late successor was the other day jockeyed out of his kingdom 
of Hanover. Germany, it is to be feared, lost more by that dishonest 
trick than did the Guelphs. Under a race of heroes like those 
Henries, with plenty of power of their own at their back to sup- 
port them against rivals and malcontents, it did not seem too 
much to expect that something like the halcyon days of the Saxon 
emperors might have been brought back. All ended in smoke. 
There was that family quarrel between Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
which ruined both houses—unfortunately, the Guelphs first. It 
seems a strange coincidence that the two rival cousins, Frederick 
Barbarossa and Henry the Lion, should both have been born at 
Ravensburg. It seems odd, also, that after being long the warmest 
of friends the two houses should have become such implacable 
foes. The Hohenstaufens had no one but Welf IV. to thank for 
the Swabian crown. It was he who had extorted it from Henry IV. 
And it seems more than strange, it seems hard, cruel, and unjust, 
that not only should the Guelphs a second time have been punished 
in their private capacity for what they had done in the service of 
the Empire, but that, moreover, the Emperor’s persecution, which 
led to their fall, should have been, as I shall show, the direct con- 
sequence of loyal service rendered to the Imperial Crown. 

Welf the Fifth’s was a brief reign—and about the only pacific 
one in that early period. A staunch friend to the Pope, but at the 
same time strictly loyal to the Emperor, he managed to overcome 
resistance, say the monks of Weingarten, ‘“‘by liberality and 
graciousness rather than by cruelty and force.” His brother, 
Henry, surnamed variously ‘the Black,” and ‘the Great,” was 
a man of entirely diferent mould. He it was who about 1100 first 
acquired by marriage with Wulfhilde, the daughter of Magnus, 
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Duke of Saxony, the valuable “allodium” of Lineburg, which up 
to 1866 formed the nucleus of Guelph possessions in Northern 
Germany. MHenry’s son, Henry the Generous, bettered that: 
example by obtaining the Saxon Dukedom. He was a staunch 
friend to Lothair of Saxony, the Emperor of his time—married his 
daughter Gertrude—and in his support made war upon the Hohen- 
staufens, who had seized, without claim or title, Imperial territory, 
more especially the city of Nuremberg. In 1126 his troops carried 
Nuremberg by storm, and as a reward Lothair conferred the. 
Dukedom of Saxony upon his son-in-law, who thereby came to: 
hold two dukedoms at the same time. The victory over the 
Hohenstaufens was completed a few years later by Henry’s 
capture (on behalf of the Empire) of Ulm. Clearly Henry was 
altogether in the right. But the Hohenstaufens, smarting under 
deserved defeat, seized the opportunity of his absence—in Italy, 
where he was, to attend the Emperor’s coronation—to ravage his 
lands in revenge. Of course, he retaliated. And thus was begun 
that memorable great feud which rent Germany in two and 
brought it down to the very brink of ruin and disintegration. The 
sad result might still have been averted if the general expectation 
had been fulfilled, and Henry the Generous had been elected to the 
Imperial throne. So confident was Lothair of his succession that 
at his death he entrusted the Imperial insignia—those precious 
clenodia of Trifels—to him for keeping. But the Hohenstaufens. 
baulked him by a clever election trick. Summoning the Electing 
Princes—a very indeterminate body at that time—with the 
exception only of the Bavarians and the Saxons, privately to 
Coblenz—not by any means a proper place for the purpose—they 
easily secured the choice of Conrad, in which the Saxons weakly 
acquiesced—being then still new to the rule of their Duke—and 
which the Pope, just as weakly, confirmed. Little he knew what. 
a scourge he was binding for the punishment of his successors. 
Those two confirmations practically decided the issue. Neverthe- 
less, so little assured did Conrad feel of his position that he fled 
from Augsburg by night, fearing an attack from the Guelphists. 
Arrived at Wurzburg, contrary to all law and justice, he condemned 
Henry unheard, proclaimed against him the sentence of pro- 
scription (reichsacht), and declared him to have forfeited both his 
Duchies. A furious contest ensued, Welf VI. fighting in Bavaria, 
Henry in Saxony. In Germany the two factions are commonly 
spoken of as “‘ Welf” and ‘ Waiblingen.” But it is by no means 
certain that the latter name is correct. It is quite as possible that 
‘‘ Ghibelline ” is intended to stand for ‘‘ Giebelingen,” the name of 
the castle in which Frederick Barbarossa was brought up, and near 
which the Hohenstaufens gained one of their first decisive victories 
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over the Guelphs. In the south things went for the most part 
against the latter. Welf VI. has been christened “the German 
Achilles.” He tried to justify that name—being seconded, rather 
feebly, by the Kings of Hungary and of Sicily. But in spite of 
all his fighting, as the Bavarians showed themselves lukewarm, his 
efforts fell short of adequate success. In the north things went 
better. The Saxons, holding strong views in favour of what we 
should term State rights, manfully stood by their Duke, who 
pressed the Hohenstaufen Emperor so hard, that before long 
Conrad was almost compelled to ask for an armistice. The 
armistice was granted ; and before it came to an end Henry died at 
Quedlinburg,—it is said by poison. That left the Guelphs at a 
serious disadvantage. For Welf VI. had quite as much to do as 
he could manage, to maintain himself as a belligerent in the south. 
And in the north, besides the Duchess Gertrude and her mother, 
the Empress Richenza, there was only Henry the Lion, a boy of 
ten, to head the rebel tribe. Conrad skilfully disarmed Gertrude 
by persuading her, still quite a young woman, to marry Leopold 
of Austria, the new Duke of Bavaria, and to consent, as a 
condition of that marriage, to her son’s waiver of his rights in the 
south. In the north we find Berlin stretching out its hands eagerly 
for the Guelph Duchy—just as in 1866—but without success. The 
covetous Margrave of Brandenburg, I ought to explain, was not a 
Hohenzollern, but Albert the Bear. The Hohenzollerns were at that 
time still very small folk—so small that some years later, when 
Welf VI., disgusted with affairs of state, and grieving over the loss 
of his son, gave himself up to a life of reckless pleasure, and held a, 
private court at Zurich, in ostentatious magnificence, we find the 
Count of Zollern of those days in attendance upon him, as a sort 
of noble retainer. Once Henry attained his majority, he quickly 
made his power felt. He must have been a character whom one 
could not help admiring. Brave, chivalrous, frank, generous to a 
fault, and zealously solicitous for the welfare of his subjects, for 
the extension of commerce, the improvement of agriculture, the- 
development of self-government, a friend and supporter to every: 
kind of progress—but, at the same tim2, headstrong, rash,. 
impetuous—he seemed the very beau-ideal of knighthood, a man 
morally as well as physically of the colossal stature that the 
sculptor has attributed to him at Brunswick—a fit companion for 
his brother-in-law, and staunch ally, Richard Ceeur-de-Lion. For 
a time fortune favoured Henry. The Wends were constantly. 
making incursions into German territory, keeping the border 
provinces in a state of perpetual disturbance. The Emperor 
alone was no match for them. Henry was sent for; and, like a 
German Charles Martel, he struck down Prince Niklot and his 
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host with crushing blows. The result was a short-lived reconcilia- 
tion with the Emperor, and Henry’s reinstatement, for a brief 
period, in both his Duchies—Bavaria having, however, previously 
been reduced in size by the cutting off of what is now Austria. 
Had Henry but had the prudence to use his opportunities, all 
might still have been well. For Welf VI. made him an offer of 
his Italian possessions—Spoleto, Tuscany and Sardinia—a valuable 
point d’appui, which must have helped Henry to maintain his balance 
in Germany, or at the very least to save more than he did out of 
the subsequent wreck. In the course of a life of lavish prodigality, 
Welf had come to an end of his available resources. He wanted 
money. Now, would Henry buy those Italian possessions of him ? 
Henry declined, calculating a little too securely upon an unbought 
inheritance at Welf’s death. In that calculation he made a great 
mistake. Welf, angry at his refusal, repeated the offer to his 
other nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a matter of course 
jumped at it. And so the ‘opportunity was lost. Fresh contests 
ensued, fresh proscriptions, banishments, outlawry. As an exile 
Henry was driven to seek the protection of his ally Richard, taking 
refuge repeatedly in Normandy and in England. Then he 
managed to renew the fight—and at last, by the Emperor’s grace, 
he received back, of all his vast territory, those little principalities 
of Brunswick and Liineburg, which to almost the present day have 
remained specifically identified with Guelph rule, and in which the 
Guelph Counts and Dukes—subsequently Electors and Kings— 
managed to live on in their prosaic, humdrum, humble way, 
powerless and uninteresting princelets of the great German family 
of little sovereigns—till an accident, lucky for them, called them 
across to England. 

One brief flickering-up there was, before their candle finally 
went out on the larger scene of continental politics. But it was a 
very poor flickering indeed, and no credit to any one concerned. 
A Guelph became Emperor at last. But no thanks to his own 
prowess or his own merit, or to a bond-fide popular choice. It was 
our Cour-de-Lion who, at the Pope’s partisan instigation, to 
avenge his humiliation at Hagenau—with the help of his ‘ multa 
pecunia,”’ as chroniclers relate—forced his nephew, Otto IV., on 
the throne which, according to strict law, had already young 
Frederick II. for an occupant. It was a poor, weak travesty of a 
reign. Had not Philip of Swabia opportunely died, it would have 
been no reign at all. 

For many a century the star of the Guelphs seemed set. The 
“‘viri nobiles, egregie libertatis’’ of ancient times counted for 
little in the game of European politics. Early in the present 
century the elder line, that of Wolfenbittel, brought forth one 
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more hero of the old Guelph type—that brave Brunswicker who, 
in the great war of German liberation, by his brilliant gallantry 
quickened all Young Germany to a more fiery patriotisin. The 
younger line, that of Liuneburg, found a new sphere of action 
opened to it in this country, and now lives to perpetuate on a 
Throne even greater than that which ‘‘ the Generous” and ‘ the 
Lion” had filled, that 


** Dynastia Guelph:corum 
‘* Inter Flores lilium, 
*¢ Inter Illustres Illustrissimus 
‘* Korum memoria in Benedictione.” 


Under the new aspect of things, if, fortunately, Henry the 
Lion’s bold bent for war be wanting, his characteristic care for the 
welfare of his subjects has been retained; and it is a satisfaction 
to know, in a reign that has already happily outlived its Jubilee, 
that there is no longer occasion for that sorrowful plaint to which, 
in the warlike days of the race, Countess Itha gave expression— 
the wife of the great-grandson of Eticho II., of Ammergau— 
that ‘‘ No Guelph was ever known to live to a great age.”’ 


Henry W. Wo.tr. 
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Sixce Wolf, and the reaction against Wolf, led in Germany by 
Nitzsch, and in England by Colonel Mure, the question as to the 
personality of Homer, and as to the unity of his poems, has been 
answered in various ways. On the whole, the tendency of the 
discussion is more or less conservative. The discoveries at Mycene, 
Tiryns, Orchomenos, and near Amycle, have made it plain that 
the poet, or poets, of the Iliad and the Odyssey described a real 
civilization, a real school of art, both of them ruined by the 
Dorian invasion, which may be roughly dated at 1000 n.c. If this 
view be correct, the poems are extremely old, and, in a wide sense, 
as descriptions of life, not of events, are historical. But even among 
those who admit the antiquity of the poems, there are very different 
notions as to the essential unity of the Iliad, and as to the number 
of eminent hands who were engaged upon it. Although the 
followers of Lachmann are less numerous than they once were, 
some still believe that the epic consists of short lays, by various 
authors, afterwards pieced together. A more prevalent theory, 
originated by Mr. Grote, and defended in England by Mr. Leaf and 
Mr. Jebb, is that a great original poet composed an epic on the 
Wrath of Achilles, and on the fulfilment of the promise of Zeus, 
namely to honour Achilles, by causing the Greeks to be defeated in 
consequence of. his withdrawal from the field. Though there are 
differences in details, on the whole the friends of this theory assign 
to the original poet Book I, in which the situation is set forth: 
that.is, the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, and the 
promise of Zeus that the Greeks shall be defeated. They then “ cut ”’ 
all the Iliad to Book XI, leaving out Helen and Paris, Hector and 
Andromache, the prowess of Diomede, the reverses which induce 
the Greeks to build a wall round their camp and their Embassy, to 
propitiate the angry hero (Book IX). The critics suppose the 
poem to have .passed to Book XI, in which, despite the valour of 
Agamemnon, the Greeks are defeated, and most of their best men 
are wounded. They pick some hundred lines out of Books XIII 
and XV as original; then leap to Book XVI, where Patroclus 
urges Achilles to let him fight, is slain, and so turns the wrath of 
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the hero on a new object, Hector. Passages, also, are selected as 
original in Books XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI, and XXII, 
taking the story up to the death of Hector and the maltreatment 
of his body. 

All the rest of the Iliad is by other hands. One man inserted 
the view of Trojan affairs, another (or the same) the deeds of 
Diomede, another the scene of the Embassy to Achilles, others the 
closing books, while there are innumerable shorter interpretations 
of various dates. The Jliad thus contains an original nucleus, a 
brief epic on the Wrath of Achilles; and round this nucleus has . 
gathered most of the poem as we possess it. 

It would be impossible to discuss this theory, with all its bearings, 
ina short article; but we may examine the nodus of the whole 
problem, the Ninth Book. If this can be shown to form part of the 
original plan, the key-stone is taken out of the arch of criticism. 
The position may be briefly stated. Ona given day (say Monday, © 
March 1) Achilles and Agamemnon quarrelled, and Achilles 
appealed to his mother. She could not approach Zeus, who was in 
the Soudan, till eleven days had elapsed. In those days nothing 
particular is said to have occurred. On the twelfth day (Friday, 
March 12) Thetis made her appeal to Zeus, who, reluctantly and 
dliplomatically, granted her request. On the next day (according to 
to the critical theory), March 13, the Greeks were defeated, Patroclus 
was slain, and Achilles turned his wrath on the Trojans. If Homer, 
as he stands, is correct, events were less hurried. On March 13 there 
was a duel between Paris and Menelaus, some mixed fighting, and 
another duel between Hector and Aius. On March 14 there was an 
armistice, the dead were buried, and the Greeks built their wall.* 
On March 15 the Achzxans, having been defeated, sent an Embassy 
to Achilles. This was rejected; and, on March 16, the Greeks 
again suffered, Hector brought fire to burn the ships, Patroclus 
fought and fell, Achilles turned his wrath on Troy. Thus,—not 
counting the period when Zeus was absent (twelve days), and when 
nothing is said to have occurred,—on the critical theory, the 
wrath of the implacable Achilles endured but for part of one day’s 
fighting. On the Unionist, or Conservative, theory, his wrath 
lasted through a day of armistice, two days’ fighting, and part of a 
third. Why, then, are the books as they stand rejected? Widely 
speaking, partly because Zeus does not fulfil his promise at once, 
on the day after he made it; partly because of various alleged 
inconsistencies. Of these the most crucial and important is 
detected in a supposed contradiction between Book IX (in which 
Achilles rejects the offers of Agamemnon) and Books XI and XVI 


* The time here is rather confusedly stated by Homer. The days of the 
month, of course, we give for clearness only. 
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(admitted to be genuine), in which he is thought by commentators 
to speak as if no such offers had been made at all. 

Let us examine these allegations thoroughly ; for, if they prove 
to be unfounded, the methods of the Higher Criticism may be 
slightly discredited on other matters, literary and historical, as well 
as in the case of Homer. Itis, frankly, impossible that a single great 
poet should be guilty of so glaring an inconsistency in the supposed 
conduct of Achilles; but is it not equally impossible that another 
great poet should have wantonly committed the same offence ? If 
the inconsistency exists, the poet of Book IX must be regarded as 
unscrupulous and inartistic to a degree almost beyond belief. The 
hypothesis is that, in his admiration of the original Jliad, he 
preferred to add his own work to it, rather than to compose a fresh 
poem of hisown. The hypothesis adds that he recklessly ruined 
the composition of the very epic in which he merged his own 
genius and its labours. As we cannot easily believe either in the 
utter carelessness of the first poet, or in the self-denial accompanied 
by recklessness of the second poet, we may try to escape both horns 
of the dilemma by proving that there is no real inconsistency at 
all. 

For this purpose, let us examine the story. 

Agamemnon, ‘‘ weeping like a waterfall” (IX, 14), addresses the 
host. Zeus has blinded his heart. He advises instant flight. 
Diomede says that, whosoever flies, he stays. Nestor suggests a 
meeting of the Council of Chiefs, in which he proposes making 
atonement to Achilles. Agamemnon, confessing his folly, declares 
that he will make amends; will send gifts of horses, women, gold ; 
will return Briséis as she came to him, and will give Achilles the 
hand of his daughter, with seven cities for her dowry. Nestor 
takes him at his word, and advises sending to Achilles his old 
tutor, Phenix, Aias, Odysseus, and two heralds.* ‘‘ The twain” 
(Odysseus and Aias ?) enter the hero’s hut; he is singing ‘‘ the 
renowns of men,” but welcomes the envoys courteously. After 
they have eaten, Aias nods to Pheenix (223); but Odysseus takes 
the word. It is doubtful, he says, if they can save the ships; “ if 
thou put not out, thy might.”” Agamemnon offers worthy gifts, 
which are enumerated. But, even if he and his gifts be hateful, 
yet pity the Achewans (301). 

Achilles, in reply, urges his old grievances against Agamemnon. 
He has many resentments, and not his loss of Briséis alone. 
Besides, he cannot trust Agamemnon. ‘“ Let him not tempt me 
that know him too well: he shall not prevail” (345). Let him keep 
fire from the ships for himself, if he can; he has already built a 
wall which he never needed while I was in the field. Already 


* There are considerable difficulties about Phcenix. 
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(in Book I, 409), Achilles had said that he must see the Achzans 
‘“‘ hemmed among their ship’s sterns given over toslaughter.” Not 
till then would he fight, when his own ships were endangered (XVI, 
61-63). This glutting of his vengeance is not given him till Book 
XVI; and then (Book XVIII) he cries, in bitterness of heart at 
the irony of the gods, ‘‘ My prayer hath Zeus accomplished ; but 
what delight have I therein, since Patroclus, my dear comrade, is 
dead ?” (XVIII, 79-83). Now he threatens to sail away on the 
morrow. Let them carry this message openly to Agamemnon, 
“ that all the Achzans likewise may be wroth ”’ (IX, 370). 

He has been deceived once, and once suffices. Not for all the 
wealth of Egyptian Thebes will he relent, till Agamemnon has 
* paid back all the bitter despite” (887),—that is, ‘in humiliation, 
not presents.” * As yet he is not paid. Let the Acheans turn 
to some other counsel. Phoenix may stay in his hut for the night, 
and return with him to Phthia, or not, as he pleases (429). 
Pheenix now, with tears, beseeches him not to return to Greece, 
telling tales from his own history and that of Meleager, to show 
the folly of relentlessness. In Meleager’s case, he relented so late 
that his fellow-citizens did not give him the gifts of atonement. 
Achilles runs risk of dishonour if he also relents late, and fights, 
on a sudden, before atonement has been made (482-605). 

This reception of atonement is a point of honour in Homeric as 
in old Icelandic manners. It is not the value of the gifts, but the 
disgrace of relenting ‘‘unatoned,” that Achilles is asked by 
Pheenix to consider. 

Achilles replies: he need not consider the technical point of 
honour: he is already ‘honoured of Zeus.’ He asks Pheenix to 
stay with him: in the morning they will discuss the question of 
return homewards (620). 

Aias now speaks, a man of few words: ‘‘ Let us be going. Men 
accept atonement even for a son’s death.” 

But the spirit of Achilles is implacable, merely for one girl’s sake 
(636-7). 

Achilles answers. He will not fight till Hector comes to his 
own ships, and smirches the ships with fire (655). That, indeed, 
is his private point of honour throughout the whole epic, till 
Patroclus falls. ‘‘ But about mine own hut and ship I ween that 
Hector, for all his eagerness, will be refrained.”’ 

Odysseus returns to the council and reports his ill-speed. Aias 
and the heralds are his witnesses (691). Diomede says that they 
must let Achilles be. He will fight when “his heart biddeth and 
God arouseth him ”—one of the half-conscious presentiments 
common in the Iliad. The chiefs will fight in the morning. 

* Leaf. 
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Then men turn to sleep. 

The argument of Mr. Grote, Mr. Leaf, and others, is that all the 
splendid scene of the Embassy is inconsistent, first with the 
speech of Achilles, next day, when the battle goes against the 
Greeks. ‘‘ Now, methinks, that the sons of the Acheans will 
stand in prayer about my knees, for intolerable need comes upon 
them.” We need only lay stress on the ‘‘ now!” and there is no 
inconsistency in Achilles’ enjoyment of his triumph. As Mr. 
Monro says, in his note on the line, “it is possible that Achilles 
intends an insulting reference to the Embassy.” To ourselves it 
seems not so much probable as unmistakably obvious. 

The passages in Book XVI supposed to be inconsistent with the 
account of the Embassy are to the following effect. 

Patroclus comes weeping to Achilles. The best of the Greeks 
are wounded ; but Achilles is implacable. 

** Surely the grey sea bare thee and the sheer cliffs, so untoward 
is thy spirit.” 

Patroclus asks leave, at least, to don the armour of Achilles, and 
lead the Myrmidons to the rescue. ! 

Achilles replies, first, by recounting his wrongs. ‘‘ But we will 
let bygones be bygones. No man may be angry for ever, yet I did 
say that I would not cease from my wrath till battle came to my 
own ships.” (This he said in Book IX). But thou, Patroclus, don 
my armour, and lead the Myrmidons. The Trojans would not 
tarry when they saw me, “if mighty Agamemnon were but kindly 
disposed to me.’’ Now, if Achilles, in this remark, has merely in 
view Agamemnon’s offers of atonement, the inconsistency is 
glaring. But does not Achilles mean, ‘‘ the Trojans would not be 
here about the camp at all, if Agamemnon’s heart were right 
towards me”? He had for very long been on ill terms with 
Agamemnon ; the affair of Briseis had only brought an old enmity 
toa head. Besides, the argument of Mr. Leaf and Mr. Grote (on 
this point) does not hold water. They reason thus. Achilles, in 
Book XVI, says, If Agamemnon were but friendly to me, our 
sorrows would never have happened. But Agamemnon is 
friendly, they say : he has offered priceless atonement. Therefore 
the poet ;who put these words into the mouth of Achilles in XVI 
knew nothing of the offer in IX. Therefore the book in which the 
offer is made is later than Book XVI. 

But this is only convincing if, by the words, 


»* , , 2 > , 
€. pot Kpeloy Ayapepvov yma edeinn— 


if by the “‘kindliness” Achilles meant the feelings implied by 
Agamemnon’s offer. But he does not regard that offer as a proof 
of such feelings in Agamemnon as he desires. In Book IX he 
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denies the sincerity of Agamemnon: ‘“ Let him not tempt me that 
know him full well: he shall not prevail... . He hath taken my 
meed of honour, and hath deceived me.” Thus, if Book IX be 
genuine, the words of Achilles in XVI are not inconsistent. He is 
angry with Agamemnon’s whole conduct towards him, culminating, 
as it did, in the seizure of Briseis, and the offer of atonement 
seems to him insincere. Nothing but utter defeat and humiliation 
will appease his anger. 

There remains another so-called inconsistency in Achilles’ speech 
(XVI, 82-86). He is giving advice to Patroclus: ‘“‘ But do thou 
obey, even as I shall put into thy mind the end of my command- 
ment, that in my sight thou mayst win great honour and fame of 
all the Danaans, and they may send back that fairest maiden, and 
thereto add glorious gifts.” His advice is that Patroclus shall do 
no more than merely drive the Trojans ‘‘from the ships,” and then 
return, not fight longer, apart from Achilles, for “thereby wilt 
thou lessen mine honour.’’ Moreover, there will be danger from 
Apollo, a protector of the Trojans,—another example of unconscious 
prediction. Then Achilles wishes that Trojans and Acheans might 
perish together, while he and Patroclus alone survive to ‘‘undo the 
sacred coronal of Troy.” Here Mr. Leaf insists that the passage on 
the restoration of Briseis is inconsistent: her restoration and the 
gifts have been offered already. And here occurs a humorous 
example of criticism. Even Colonel Mure, for once untrue to his 
glorious colours, would like to regard the lines on Briseis (85, 86) 
as an interpolation, so inconsistent with the offer in Book IX. 
does he hold them to be.* 

Meanwhile Hentze and Fick also would excise the lines as 
inconsistent with their private theories. Mr. Leaf thinks their 
reasons for excision valueless. But he excises the lines in XVIII 
and XIX which refer to the Embassy, they being contradictory of 
his theory (XVIII, 448; XIX, 141). The passages where they 
occur are “‘ later accretions.” 

There is, obviously, no end to this method, if partisans of either 
side are to cut out just whatever they find inconvenient. In truth, 
the passage in Book XVI, far from being inconsistent with the 
Embassy, actually refers to it. In the first place, though Achilles 
refused atonement from Agamemnon, before fire came on the ships, 
there is no reason why he should not accept it from all the Danaans 
at large, after fire has come on the ships, and as a tribute to the 
valour of his beloved Patroclus. The total change of circumstances 
may naturally produce a change of temper. The resolution framed 
in one mood (like the resolve to sail homewards) may be altered 
{as after the speech of Phenix in Book IX) in altered circum- 

* Literature of Ancient Greece, 2nd Edition, vol. i., p. 282, note. 
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stances and in another mood. So much for the alleged inconsistency. 
Achilles may cry, like the hero of the ballad, 


I am nae king, nor nage sic thing, 
My word it shall na stand. 


Again, there is clear reference to the Embassy and to the speech 
of Phenix therein. Achilles was there warned by the example of 
Meleager, who, on account of his late relenting, never received 
his promised atonement at all. This Achilles remembers, and bids 
Patroclus confine himself to driving the foe from the ships. 
Patroclus is thus restricted in his action for two reasons: first, if 
he gain too decisive a victory, Achilles, like Meleager, will risk 
losing his atonement, ‘‘ not only loss, but infinite dishonour,” 
as Trinculo says; secondly, Patroclus will be in peril of the wrath 
of Apollo, before which, in the event, he fell. 

Thus interpreted (and the meaning is perfectly clear, if we under- 
stand heroic ideas of the point of honour), there is no inconsistency 
in the passages of Books IX and XVI, but rather the closest 
agreement.* 

So it appears to us: we see no inconsistency when a passionate 
hero changes his mind with a change of circumstances. We see 
absolute consistency of sentiment and manners, just where glaring 
incongruity of facts startles a number of critics. But we must 
ever beware of the idola specu;: the fallacies of personal preposses- 
sion. Our prepossession, as lovers of poetry, is in favour of the 
unity of the Iliad. The prepossessions of Mr. Leaf, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Jebb, and other critics are in favour of separatism. Thus Mr. Leaf 
writes that the speech of Achilles, in XVI, ‘‘is not a mere superficial 
inconsistency. . . . . it is a contradiction at the very root of the 
story, as flagrant as if Shakespeare had forgotten in the fifth act of 
Macbeth that Duncan had been murdered in the second. To suppose 
that the same intellect which prepared the Embassy to Achilles by 
the Eighth Book, and wrought it out in such magnificence of detail 
in the Ninth, could afterwards compose a speech, so different and yet 
so grand, in entire oblivion of what had gone before, is to demand 
a credulity rendering any rational criticism impossible.” 

* This had been written before the writer observed the same opinions in Mr. 
Monro’s note to XVI, 84-86, where Mr. Monro also points out the connection 
between the words of Pheenix in Book IX and those of Achilles in Book XVI. 
Mr. Monro, however, thinks that lines 84-86, about Briseis, may have been 
interpolated by some rhapsodist, and may have been suggested by the words, 

driyzdrepov S€é pe Onoes, in 90, 
(** thou wilt lessen mine honour,’’) 
—‘ which some rhapsodist wished to make more explicit.’””. No excision, at alk 


events, is necessary in the cause of consistency, nor could seem necessary to 
any one who understands the heroic temper and the manners of the heroic age. 
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Who is to decide? Mr. Monro, and we ourselves, find no incon- 
gruity, but, on the other hand, close congruity of character and 
manners, and an actual implicit reference to the scene of the 
Embassy. Mr. Leaf says that such credulity renders any rational 
criticism impossible. Again, it is Mr. Leaf who, to us, seems 
credulous. 

He imagines a great poet adding a magnificent scene to a whole 
epic composed by a predecessor. And he supposes that second 
great poet to have introduced a blunder as glaring as it is super- 
fluous, a blunder so great that it must be recognized by every 
rational listener or reader. Now, if it were, in any unexplained 
way, at any date, possible for a new poet to introduce Books VIII 
and IX, that poet must have had every freedom of action. A stroke 
of his stylus, or needle, or pen, if he wrote, would have scratched out 
the ‘‘ inconsistencies”’ of Achilles’s speech in Book XVI. If he 
did not write, he would omit them in recitation, and it seems to be 
the hypothesis that his version was, somehow, preserved in oral 
tradition. Then why did he leave the lines in Book XVI, to ruin 
the whole structure of an epic in which he was so much interested 
that he sunk his own fame and his own work in it, rather than win 
glory by a distinct new poem of his own? Mr. Leaf seems to satisfy 
himself on this head by the excellence of the purpureus pannus 
(Book IX). Its introduction, ‘‘ at the expense of subsequent incon- 
sistencies, is intelligible enough, for such a poem has every right 
to be regarded as an end in itself.” Now, if any dramatic poet had 
interpolated into Macbeth (to use Mr. Leaf’s own example) the most 
magnificent scenes, turning on the denial that Duncan had been 
murdered, and if he had let the scene of the murder stand, no good 
nature could tolerate the absurdity. No sane poet could contem- 
plate such a meaningless outrage.. But the poet of Book IX, on 
Mr. Leaf’s theory, did this very thing. He must have been a mis- 
chievous mocker, for he stultified the author in whose work and 
fame he merged his own. He did not take the obvious precaution 
of excising the few lines which, in Mr. Leaf’s opinion, make the 
obviousness of his interpolation a thing not to be discussed ‘‘ by 
rational criticism.’’ Or was this his cryptic method of affixing his 
private mark to Book IX ? 

To ourselves it appears that Book IX, the Rejection of the 
Embassy, is not only not inconsistent, it is inevitable, necessary 
to the tragic development of the plot, necessary to the intelligence 
of the hero’s character and to the propriety of his punish- 
ment. 

We are taking Achilles as Homer shows him to us—‘hat is, with 
the passions of an early age. He has a touch of tke Maori or the 
Iroquois. Mr. Grote says that the passages in Book IX “ carry 
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the pride and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest 
exigencies of insulted honour, and are shocking to that sentiment 
of Nemesis which was so deeply seated in the Grecian mind.” 
This is all quite true; but—such a man was Achilles. Moreover, 
the word Nemesis, in the Herodotean sense, is unknown to Homer. 
Again, Nemesis (as the later Greeks understand it) does fall on 
Achilles. He is punished by his own sin. Patroclus falls— 
Patroclus, more dear to him than Briseis, dearer than a wilderness 
of gifts and fair maidens. Mr. Grote complains of the ‘ implaca- 
bility’ of a hero who is proverbially inexorabilis. We venture to 
say that when commentators call Books IX and XVI “incon- 
sistent,” they understand neither Achilles nor Homer, neither the 
heroic age nor even the conduct of the poem. 

Although the Homeric Greeks did not use the word Nemesis in 
the Herodotean sense, meaning the revenge of God and of 
circumstances on overweening pride, the idea was familiar to 
them. In the conduct of the Iliad, taking the poem as a whole, 
Nemesis falls on Achilles because of his superhuman and inexor- 
able pride. This is avenged by the death of Patroclus, entailing 
his own. He alone, of the great Achzan heroes, dies in Troy- 
land. Now, on Mr. Leaf’s and Mr. Grote’s theories, this Nemesis is 
far too heavy a punishment for Achilles’s offence. What is 
Achilles’s offence in Mr. Leaf’s theory? First (Book J, he 
stands out of the fight. Next, he prays Zeus to bring defeat on 
his countrymen. Then, in Book XI, which, on Mr. Leaf’s 
hypothesis, follows hard on Book I, the Achxans have, on the 
whole, the worst of the battle. In spite of the deeds, the Aristeia, 
of Agamemnon, they are driven to the ships. They do not lose 
the wall, for the wall, on this theory, is not there to lose. The 
Twelfth Book is excised by Mr. Leaf, as a later composition. Of 
the Thirteenth Book only forty lines (795-837) are left. The 
Fourteenth is excised. Of the Fifteenth only two hundred and 
thirty-one, or less (515, or rather 591, 591-746), are left, contain- 
ing the wrath of Hector, and his rush on the ship of Protesilaus ; 
but that rush is checked by Aias with the enormous spear for 
repelling boarders. Then comes Book. XVI, in which Achilles at 
once yields to the tears of Patroclus, relents, and sends his friend 
into battle. Achilles, then, as Mr. Leaf reconstructs the poem, 
has withdrawn from war; he has brought the Trojans to the ships 
by his family influence with Zeus. But he no sooner learns from 
Patroclus that three Greek heroes are wounded, than he lets 
bygones be bygones. We admit that he has sinned; but, if we cut 
out Book IX, he has not sinned against the prayer of the 
humiliated Agamemnon. He has been angry, but not implacable. 
The Ninth Book, making him implacable, inevorabilis, deaf to 
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prayer, ensures his Nemesis, makes his punishment intelligible ; 
yet that book is excised as no part of the original epic ! 

Thus the famous Wrath has only lasted for part of one day’s 
fighting, and is swallowed up in pity on the first serious defeat of 
the Greeks. Does this wrath, brief and broken in effect, deserve 
the terrible Nemesis, the loss of Patroclus, the death of Achilles, con- 
sequent on his revenge on Hector? Is this the implacable, 
inexorable Achilles? Clearly the punishment were, to a Homeric 
mind, out of all proportion to the offence. The crime of Achilles, 
on which all turns, is, we repeat, the refusal of the ‘‘ Prayers” of 
the Embassy, which Mr. Leaf, and many modern commentators, 
cut out of the original poem, thereby depriving it of its raison 
d’étre. There can be no stronger argument against this mutilation 
of the Iliad.* 

Given Book IX—the refusal of the Prayers—and Achilles’s 
conduct ‘is shocking to the sentiment of Nemesis which was so 
deeply seated in the Greek mind,” as Mr. Grote says. Take away 
the book, and his conduct, as Mr. Grote seems to agree with us, is 
not shocking to the sentiment of Nemesis. So Mr. Grote excises 
the very passages which he sees to be necessary, because the 
sentiment of Nemesis must be shocked before its punishment is 
provoked. 

Mr. Grote declares that the conduct of Achilles, admitting Book 
IX, is ‘‘ breaking the bruised reed.” Exactly: Achilles was not a 
Christian. Mr. Grote, again, says that, in the original prayer of 
Achilles to Thetis, Achilles only asks for honour, redress, and ~ 
“ victory to the Trojans until Agamemnon and the Greeks shall be 
bitterly sensible of the wrong which they have done to their bravest 
warrior’ (Book I, 409-509). ‘Hem them among their ships’ 
sterns about the bay, given over. to slaughter,” is what Achilles 
really asks for (I, 409).. This is what Zeus promises (VIII, 
473-4), ‘‘when these shall fight amid the sterns in most grievous 
stress ;’’ and this is what Achilles gets, to his sorrow. He “‘ has no 


* IT had written this before noticing that Nutzhorn, in his Die Enste- 
hungswise der Homerischen Gedichte, p. 171, had taken the same very obvicus 
point. 

‘‘ If the death of Patroclus and the sorrow of Achilles is to be ‘motived,’ 
Achilles himself must have sinned. This he does by rejecting, in Book IX, 
the gifts promised by Athene in Book I, 212,— : 

kai more tot tpls técoa mapecoerat ayaa Sapa.” : 

Hence, as Nutzhorn says, arises the tragic motive, as in Herodotus and 
Sophocles (p. 178). 

All this appears manifest enough to any one who reads Homer as literature. 

Whoever bases his opinions on a mass of German names will find plenty of 


support for what our literary instinct should tell us unaided (Hentze, Anhang 
zu Ilias, iii., 75). 
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joy of it.” Thus, before the Embassy, Hector “ thought to make 
havoc of the ships;”’ but Hector did not reach the ships, and fire one 
of them, till just before Achilles sent out Patroclus to war. 
Achilles gets his prayer fulfilled to the letter, and to his bane. 

To support his case, as we have said, Mr. Grote needs excisions 
in later books. The first is XVIII, 444, 456: ‘“‘the elders of the 
Acheans entreated him, and offered many gifts,”—a plain reference 
to the ‘‘ interpolated’’ Embassy. Mr. Leaf pronounces this, with 
XIX, 141, ‘‘ a later accretion.” Mr. Grote says that those places, 
with XIX, 192-195, and XIX, 243, ‘‘ are specially inserted for the 
purpose of establishing a connection between the Ninth Book and 
the Nineteenth.” But, if it were easy to doctor the epic thus, why 
were not the equally needful excisions made, as in XVI, 86? It is 
really impossible to understand these old interpolators. They 
make this and that callida junctura, and yet they neglect other 
passages which also they should have handled. As to XVIII, 444, 
Thetis is telling Hephestus the whole story, and he mentions the 
Embassy. The lines were “athetised”’ or marked spurious, by 
Aristarchus, ‘‘ wrongly ’’ say the Scholia, “‘ because the passage is a 
summary.” Mr. Leaf has no note. In XIX, 140-1, Agamemnon says, 
‘*T will send the gifts Odysseus promised yesterday,” really the day 
before yesterday—that is, in Book IX, which Mr. Leaf excises. Mr. 
Leaf says that this passage, which contradicts his theory, is an 
interpolation. In XIX, 192-5, Agamemnon tells Odysseus to 
convey to Achilles ‘‘ the gifts promised yesterday,”’—that is, in 
Book IX. In XIX, 241, the gifts are carried to Achilles, ‘‘ the 
tripods Agamemnon had promised.” About all this Mr. Leaf 
remarks: ‘‘ Allusions to the gifts offered in the Ninth Book are found 
scattered through the scene of the oaths, and this therefore is also 
late.” It is “late” merely because it does not suit the theory of 
Mr. Leaf and Mr. Grote. The ancient Alexandrine critics objected 
to none of these lines. There is no linguistic ground for the 
charges against them. They are simply inconvenient. Mr. Monro 
points out that Mr. Grote must excise more, if he is to excise at 
all. ‘“‘ If 192-195 are to go, we cannot keep 238-249, nor 271-281. 
Homer could not make Odysseus go to the tent of Agamemnon and 
fetch the gifts without being first commanded by Agamemnon to do 
so, and this command is given in lines 192-5. It is significant, 
too, that Ulysses is not told what gifts he is to fetch. He simply 
goes to bring ‘ the gifts,’ and he finds everything ready to his 
hand, in a way that would be unintelligible unless the episode of 
Book IX had preceded.”’ 

Thus Book IX appears to be a natural and necessary part of the 
story, and, indeed, essential to a knowledge of the character of 
Achilles, and as an explanation of his heavy punishment. On the 
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other hand, if we reject it, we are driven to make excisions at our 
own will and fantasy. The system which needs these least is, so 
far, the least unscientific. 

The objection of Bergk (I, 590), that the tone of true Homeric 
poetry is not recognizable in the Ninth Book, is a question of 
literary taste. The speeches of Achilles are famed as the most 
glorious examples of Homeric rhetoric. Are they too rhetorical in 
the case of a hero outraged in his dearest affections and in his 
honour? This has not been the opinion of the world for three 
thousand years. We cannot object to a poet because, when rhetoric 
is needed, his rhetoric is good. 

** The position of the Ninth Book in the economy of the Iliad is,” 
as Mr. Leaf says, ‘‘a point of cardinal importance in the Homeric 
question.”” We have therefore examined it with some minute- 
ness, as far as the plot is concerned. We have agreed, with Mr. 
Monro, that Mr. Grote’s arguments about the temper and demands 
of Achilles are based ‘‘on modern, or at least post-Homeric, 
sentiment.”” Mr. Monro thinks that if the book is an addition 
‘it is at least a skilful and effective one.’’ Mr. Leaf, on the other 
hand, as we saw, thinks the inconsistencies between Books IX and 
XVI so great that to attribute them to the same author ‘‘ demands 
a credulity rendering rational criticism impossible.” We have 
endeavoured to show that no credulity is required: that we have 
only to read Homer in a Homeric, not in an academic and 
modern, spirit, to see how well Books IX and XVI agree; in fact, 
how indispensable each is to the other and to the whole poem. 

Before summing up the whole question, it is fair to add that 
objections, not based on poetic consistency, are made to Book IX, 
and are stated by Mr. Monro. As to the ‘ rhetorical” character 
of the speeches, notable also in Book XXIV, we have already 
remarked that, where rhetoric is needed (as in Book J), the poet’s 
is good. The linguistic objections are more serious. Where philol- 
ogists happen to agree, we mere triflers must listen in silent awe. 
Mr. Monro alleges the presence of forms of speech rather in 
harmony with the Odyssey (by many held to be the work of a later 
age) than with the Iliad. Exactly five instances are given in Mr. 
Monro’s notes, out of 713 lines. The first shows a grammatical 
form occurring only once in the Iliad, and only once in the 
Odyssey. This can hardly be called strong proof of a late Odyssean 
date. (2) Another grammatical usage ‘‘is commoner in this 
book than in the Iliad generally.”” Nothing said about the Odyssey 
here! Again (3), there is a solitary example of the use of a word 
not elsewhere found in Homer. This brings us no nearer the 
Odyssey. Once (4) more, a certain grammatical construction “is 
very rare in the Iliad.” Another usage (5) is the only example of its 
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kind in Homer: so the Odyssey is not inconvenient in this case. 
On some geographical objections we need not dwell. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie has satisfactorily proved the immense antiquity, for 
example, of Greek knowledge of Egypt. 

If, then, these difficulties seem trivial, and if even their cumu- 
lative weight be that of a feather, the book must stand or fall 
by its poetical consistency. Now, if we accept the book as original, 
Achilles is inexorabilis, acer: his pride is overweening, and, like 
that of Aias in the Odyssey, or that of Meleager, cometh before a 
fall. Again, if we accept the book, many excisions in later books 
need not be made. But, if we reject it, we get a very placable 
Achilles, one who, though a mutineer, does not (as heroic ideas 
went) deserve the severest punishment that Nemesis could send. 
And, if we reject it, Mr. Grote himself did not know where to 
begin and where to leave off arbitrarily mutilating the books which 
follow. Now, this arbitrariness, this wilfulness, does seem to be the 
rock on which the Higher Criticism is eternally splitting.* 


A. Lana. 


* The books chiefly referred to are Mr. Leafs excellent edition of the Iliad 
(Macmillan’s), Mr. Monro’s edition (Clarendon Press), Mr. Grote’s History of 
Greece, vol. i. Mr. Jebb’s Introduction to Homer may be studied also (Mac- 
millan’s). A copious summary of German opinion will be found in Hentze’s 
Anhang to Ameis’s Iliad (Trubner). 
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Ir may safely be assumed that if a man be with exceptional vigour 
held up to opprobrium for defects of character which public 
opinion considers monstrous, he is also endowed with good ‘qualities 
as emphatic as his bad ones. It is only mediocrities who are 
neither censured nor praised with enthusiasm. 

The same rule holds good of nations as of individuals. 

When, for example, shall we hear the last word from continental 
critics about our stiffness and frigidity, our hypocrisy and craft, 
and our inordinate lust of pounds, shillings, and pence? What is 
the inference? Is it that we are a community of liars and infidels 
with nothing in the nature of a heart within us? Quite otherwise. 
We are so sensible of the dignity of human beings that we can 
never wholly forget that we ourselves are living examples of this 
incarnate dignity. The commercial instinct is so keen in us that 
we are supremely successful as traders and capitalists. In affairs 
international, and in the race of aggrandisement, we are able to 
maintain our own to the envy of our rivals. There is a sturdy 
morality at the back of our religious professions which might 
almost justify us in claiming to be better than our neighbours. 

This, Iam afraid, smacks somewhat of Mr. Pecksniff. That is 
a pity ; but it cannot be helped. My position is one that must be 
buttressed by none but the most substantial claims. Perhaps the 
assertion of our superiority in morals is the boldest part of the 
plea. Still, De Stendhal’s words about us are as applicable now as 
when he wrote them: ‘Such of the young prelates as have 
travelled,’ he says, ‘‘agree with me that England is the only 
country in the world where religion is to be found.” De Stendhal 
was a student and critic of men whose tongue did not commonly 
drop honeyed words. 

The Neapolitans are like ourselves in this case. Writers who 
have strained the dictionary to express their rapture of admiration 
for Naples have also travailed in vain to say sufficient bad things 
about her inhabitants. ‘‘ The city is a paradise peopled by devils, 
habitual thieves, cut-throats, &c.’’: the imagination may lay on 
the colour. Hence the intelligent visitor to ‘‘ fair Parthenope ” 
expects little of the happiness of tranquillity while he is there. Its 
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roses carry too many thorns. He considers himself lucky if 
he has been able to view its statues, natural beauties, and the 
miry confusion of its streets without loss of his purse or the sensa- 
tion of a stiletto-thrust in his ribs. Honest man! If he had had 
more faith and trust in human nature and himself, and: less in 
books, he would have been spared much anxiety. 

For my part, I confess I thought with the majority until 
experience modified my notions. A scirocco held the city in 
its comfortless embrace on the night of my arrival. It rained 
deluges. The streets and gas-lamps were all slobbered with wet- 
The sea was rough, and the spray of the waves lashed the walls of the 
Via Caracciolo with a noise like the echo of thunder. Vesuvius’s 
lamp was put out by the mist. Mid-April was chill as December. 
I wished myself in England again, with my feet on the fender of a 
fire of coal. In spite of all, the Jehu who rattled me from the 
railway station sang and whooped on the road like the very genius 
of felicity. 

The next morning I left my hotel and was introduced to the 
Neapolitan family in which I lived for the two subsequent 
months. It was simply managed. The wife of the hotel porter 
was the medium of the introduction. She was more loyal to her 
own interests than to those of her husband’s employers. By a law 
as inflexible as the laws of Darius, while I stayed in Naples she 
received a percentage (about a fifth) of what I paid my hosts for 
board and lodging. The hotelt manager was irate. Acting in his 
behalf, the porter came to storm and shake his forefinger at my 
new landlord. The latter, with more reason, stormed back. Some 
exceedingly rude things were said on both sides. Finally, with 
several significant shrugs of the shoulder, the quarrel blew sud- 
denly out, and the porter withdrew. His wife, a tacit witness of 
the encounter, had smiled from behind him throughout it all. 
When he had disappeared, my new friend also smiled. It was now 
my turn. I found it a fiendish piece of work to come to a satis- 
factory bargain with him and his wife about my future existence ; 
but eventually it was arranged. My windows looked upon Santa 
Lucia and the sea, and faced Vesuvius, upon the farther side of 
the Bay. The scirocco had departed in the night. The sunbeams 
danced upon the water, and the smoke rose straight against the 
blue heavens from the voleano’s purple sides. 

For long my hosts puzzled me. They were three: husband, 
wife, and a pretty little daughter. Later, a twelve-year-old son 
joined us for a fortnight’s holiday from school. He was a 
passionate fellow, fond, after an outburst of temper, of saying 
his prayers aloud while marching up and down my room. He 
added so much to the general noise that it was a relief when he 
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again put on his claret-coloured uniform and returned, sobbing, to 
his college. I paid him a visit one Sunday in his school quarters, 
and was much struck by a certain maxim, with others, framed, and 
hung upon the walls of the reception-room: ‘Do not think to 
win the love of others by rendering them services. You only 
acquire their envy.’’ For the life of ms I could not determine 
whether this counsel was for the boys or for us adults who visited 
them. However, the youngsters took the francs and packets of 
tarts which their elders had brought with sublime indifference to 
the text. 

The history of this family was sad. They had fallen, in a single 
month, from wealth to extreme poverty. Formerly they had 
associated with princes and counts, who, it must be confessed, 
abound in Naples. Now they did their own marketing with a 
basket from a fourth-floor window. The crimson surcoat of their 
coachman, with their crest on the buttons, hung upon the wall 
like a reproachful emblem of the past. The husband was out all 
day ‘‘ seeking employment,” and finding none. His and his wife’s 
wardrobes were remarkably in contrast with their penury. When 
he went to the Union Club (of which he was a life member) he was 
worthy of Pall Mall; and, indeed, at all times the gentleman was 
patent in him. But one day I found him in tears. His club was 
giving a ball to the King and Queen, and he had dressed himself for 
the occasion and gone as far as the door, when his feelings overcame 
him and compelled him to return. ‘‘ Poor man!” said his wife, 
with tears in her owneyes. ‘‘ He could not bear, in the midst of it 
all, to think of us as we are.” She was twenty years his junior, 
and a handsome woman. I wonder how many times she gave me 
to understand that she thought her marriage a failure. She was, 
however, true to her husband in all his distress. 

Fidelity and love in Naples are quite compatible with a great 
deal of quarrelling. Thus my friends disputed over halfpence, the 
cost of the macaroni, and the length of my bill. One day the lady 
fell ill; and she lay abed for a week, sighing and crying that she 
should be disfigured for life. It was a face inflammation, or some- 
thing of the kind, and there was a looking-glass by her pillow. 
Well, they daily disputed about the extent of her deformity and its 
duration until the patient’s sobs ended the argument ; and mean- 
while the little daughter, who, until the other day, had had small 
princesses for school companions, went singing about the rooms, 
doing drudge-work from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m. 

They had rich relations; but these would do nothing for them 
beyond paying for the continuance of the boy’s schooling. When 
Easter came, however, they sent sundry large rich cakes, superbly 
ornamented with sugar. . The children made me the depository of 
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these dainties, which they attacked in secret, hour by hour. 
They presented me with a small one, rushing into my room 
on Easter morning, and shouting the “ Tanti felici !” (‘‘ Many 
Happy Returns!’’), which it is the custom then to bestow. 
By-and-by they wrote acknowledgments of the cakes to their 
various aunts and uncles. Their letters made me laugh hugely. 
Here is the beginning of one.— 


** Dear Aunt AND UNCLE, 

‘The sanctity of the present season reminds me that it 
is becoming in me to address these few lines to assure you of the 
affection I feel for you. But my ignorance [il mio poco sapere) 
prevents me from expressing all the feelings which this holy 
festival arouses in my heart. ...... 7 


There was an immense amount of pencil-sucking and groaning 
over the production of these portentous epistles. 

Although the “royal cakes” were good, there was disappoint- 
ment because the children had not a pet lamb, like other boys and 
girls of the level to which they had fallen. There is no end to the 
bleating of the doomed lambs in the streets in Holy Week. They 
are decked with ribbons, blue, crimson, or white, or hung with 
bells, or harnessed to little carts, and lugged or whipped about the 
thoroughfares, and stuffed to repletion with anything and every- 
thing edible that is to hand. Their life previously to the sacrifice 
is a curious blend of the sweet and the bitter. They go in and 
out of the house like a tame cat, play with the children, who, 
by-and-by, will eat their chops; and rub their woolly sides against 
the knife that is destined, sooner or later, to slit their throats. 
They are caressed with growing affection until Good Friday, and 
on Saturday they are transformed into meat. Perhaps the children 
ery over the loss of their playmate; but the smell of the roast 
lamb soon reconciles them and revives their spirits. 

We had no lamb ; but we had a famous piece of excitement instead. 
It chanced on Holy Wednesday, when one of the grandmothers of 
the children was in the house, that a rat sprang from a hole, and, 
running between the grandmother’s legs, fled to the open window, 
from the balcony of which it sped headlong on to the pavement 
eighty feet below, where, of course, it lay dead. I found the house- 
hold in an uproar of joy that evening over this event. They had 
bought a lottery-ticket for a franc, investing upon a “‘ terno,” or 
issue of three specified numbers. If the three numbers were drawn 
they would win £200; and they had very lively hopes, until 
Saturday came and defeated them. As for the three numbers : 
They found them in the numerical equivalent of ‘ rat,” ‘“‘ mother- 
in-law,” and ‘sudden death,” using a certain little book which 
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assumes to interpret by figures most of the incidents and in- 
dividuals of common life. 

There was a dolorous reaction when the wrong numbers were 
declared. Even the father of the family was disappointed. The 
grandmother, who was implicated in the disaster, returned to con- 
dole and to prattle about the Bourbons and the hardships of life 
under their rule. These Neapolitan sovereigns were, no doubt, 
very bad fellows, who could not possibly have confessed them- 
selves better than in the words of the Prayer Book: ‘ We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done; and we 
have done those things which we ought not to have done.’ To che 
grandmother, for the moment, it seemed that the culmination of 
their iniquity was shown by their lottery regulation, whereby they 
declined to pay more than a certain sum weekly in acquittal of 
the total claim of winners. When she was a girl, the old lady had 
won a “terno,” and was late in making her demand. ‘It is all 
gone,” they said, when she applied for her money: and so she 
got nothing. She had had better fortune by investing upon earth- 
quakes and epidemics under the House of Savoy. 

I soon became fond of my Neapolitan friends. They carried 
their hearts upon their sleeves, or feigned it, in a manner that was 
very winning. Of false modesty they had none. When they 
wanted anything, and thought I could supply the want, they 
asked outright for it, as if I had been an angel commissioned by 
the Madonna to wait upon them. It amused me to see how, in a 
fortnight, I had come to stand in the light of general provider of 
things needful for the establishment. The little girl implored me 
to pay the school fees which were the cause of the halt in her edu- 
cation. When, with some sorrow, I had to excuse myself, she 
pilfered my pockets of halfpence unblushingly. For cigarettes, 
pins, ink, quinine, writing-paper, and other trifles, they seemed to 
depend wholly upon me. Perhaps the flattery with which they 
plied me was part of the scheme. The lady, who was a year 
younger than myself, told me to my face that if all Englishmen 
were like me she adored us as a nation. She wept with the 
extreme of sensibility over such romances as she borrowed from 
my store of books. She decorated my room with photographs of 
herself in the days of her magnificence, appeared before me in one 
dress after another for my approval, and bade her little daughter 
sound me as to whether or not I liked her style of beauty. As 
the child had already informed me that I was an Adonis in the 
eyes of her mamma, I could not but be complimentary in return. 
Further, she told me divers stories of the gallantry of certain young 
noblemen of her acquaintance who had run away with their 
friends’ wives; and she laughed gaily when I affected to be prodi- 
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giously shocked at their conduct. Ido not judge her. Like some 
of our own ladies, she may only from sheer bravado have trodden 
the edge of the line which divides the proper from the improper. 
In many ways she certainly acted as if she hoped I was either 
very innocent or very abandoned. It was all done with a sweetness 
and amiability that bore about them an air of ingenuousness 
that was deadly ensnaring. Her husband was less demonstrative 
of his affection ; but when, after an absence of two days in Capri, 
he greeted me upon my return with a hearty kiss, I felt that he, 
too, was of a disposition warm and sympathetic to excess. 

These my friends were such thorough Neapolitans that I have 
been tempted to limn them more in detail than I intended. I had 
but to go into the streets to see all their characteristics, writ larger 
and with more coarseness, in the conduct of the tatterdemalion 
‘“‘lazzaroni” of Santa Lucia, who are supposed to be the most 
typical of the children of Naples. 

It will, in some respects, be an unfortunate day for Naples when 
Santa Lucia is reformed off the face of the earth. The spirit of 
improvement is much abroad here. In 1889 the king “ inau- 
gurated’’ public works of demolition on a vast scale. Streets and 
alleys that rarely or never see the sun are to be laid bare by the 
contractors—probably for the first time since Charles of Anjou 
beheaded Conradin in the Piazza del Mercato. The scheme of 
‘‘resanitation’’ (as it is called) includes the destruction of the 
masses of high old houses which front the sea, and accommodate 
very many families. You may guess at their population by the 
multitude of counterpanes and gowns of different colours which 
hang over their balcony rails to dry and air; by the hurly- 
burly in the foul byways which pierce the houses; and by the 
litter of children who roll about among the cabbage leaves, fish 
bones, and rotten refuse which are like a second pavement upon 
the underlying flags of basalt. It is the liveliest quarter in the 
gayest city of the world; and it is to be reformed into a stately 
promenade of the stiff, colourless, cosmopolitan kind ! 

No people enjoy life with more zest than the Neapolitans. 
There is not a mood of which they are capable that they do not 
cultivate to its extreme limit. They are the most religious people 
in Italy, and the most immoral. Their vocabulary would lack 
half its force if the saints and the Madonna were exiled from it. 
There would be a startling halt in the increase of the population of 
the city if it were decreed that for ten years all its illegitimate 
children, born in the meantime, should be put to death. The 
people would love their priests less if they did not implicitly rely 
upon them to make a clean sweep of their manifold sins whenever 
it was requested of them. 
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‘What would you have?” exclaim the Neapolitan clergy (who 
as a class are amazingly fat and well-favoured), in answer to inqui- 
sitive comments upon the state of the public morals. ‘‘ The poor 
creatures are not consecrated like ourselves. Life is full of tempta- 
tions hard to resist; and it is natural they should commit many 
venial sins.” 

It is their passion for thoroughness that makes the Neapolitans 
so fond of the knife. If an injury of a kind that words cannot atone 
for is done to them, they are deterred from revenge by no scruples 
about the sanctity of human life. With an astonishing indifference 
to the consequences, they stab each other, and do it thoroughly—so 
many a day. The newspapers print a list of such deeds as regu- 
larly as they print the meteorological records. All this bloodshed is 
only a family affair. Unless he also has disturbed the peace and 
happiness of a Neapolitan household, the stranger is safe enough. 

Imagine the average English assassin giving himself up to the 
police because he happens to have killed another man instead of 
the man he designed to kill! This was what a Neapolitan wood- 
seller did the other day. He had a feud with a bootmaker, at 
whom, therefore, he shot two or three times with a revolver. He 
was a bad marksman, and was accustomed to miss his aim. At 
last one of the bullets chanced to slay a coalheaver, who was 
looking on. He did not, however, know of it until it was reported 
in the newspapers. Then he went to the police-court and 
announced (without a jot of remorse as far as the deed itself was 
concerned) that the man who was dead was not the man he 
attempted to kill. He was quite surprised when they detained 
him as a felon guilty of homicide. 

In a place which may be regarded as one of the best training 
schools in the world for thieves one expects to hear of some bold 
methods of larceny. It is here, as it was with the Spartans, their 
ancestors’ first cousins: the man or boy who purloins at the 
greatest risk with the greatest success is the most esteemed—not, 
indeed, by all the Neapolitans, but, perhaps, by the majority. 
Not long ago a young gentleman distinguished himself by a syste- 
matic spoiling of the lawyers of the city. It was his wont to call 
on an advocate when the advocate was out. Asked to wait, he 
generally waited until he could secrete about him something of the 
advocate’s that caught his fancy and was portable. On the occasion 
that proved fatal to him, he had, after resting a few minutes, 
departed, saying he would return shortly. He carried off a 
valuable little statue of porcelain—one of a pair. He also had 
the courage to return for the companion statue, and then met his 
doom. Upon him was found a list of four hundred other lawyers 
whom he had visited or proposed to visit. 
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Such effrontery is fairly matched by the common trick of the 
local fishdealers, who find it profitable to put the eyes of fresh fish 
into the orbits of stale fish, and are thus enabled to deceive even 
the most accomplished of the townsfolk. 

It is another significant trait in the Neapolitan character that 
the favourite form of suicide in Naples is to jump from a window. 
The houses being high, it is quite effectual; and the sudden sen- 
sational descent is agreeable to the Neapolitan temperament. 

Where, too, except in the kingdom of Naples, could thirty years 
ago have been found men with I know not how many murders on 
their hands living in comfort upon a Government pension? This 
method of bribing brigands to desist from brigandage well befitted 
the Bourbon rule, and was not thought so very odd even by honest 
men who had never backslided and experienced a difficulty in 
earning macaroni for a livelihood as the fruit of their honesty. 

It is in the fervour of their religious professions that the 
Neapolitans differ most remarkably from us of the north, and even 
from the Lombard Italians. They are really as much Pagan as 
Christian, although the twentieth century Anno Domini is so near 
its beginning. In the various scenes of the liquefaction of the 
blood of 8. Januarius, for example, one learns well how Asiatic 
a religion is the Christianity of Naples. A group of priests, of 
all ranks, in crimson and purple, and green and gold, parade the 
streets. Scores of massive silver busts of saints and martyrs 
precede the priests, strung with jewels, and with burning tapers 
before them, each borne on a scaffold supported by six men in 
robes of crimson, or purple, or green, or grey. Confraternities, 
in garments white or blue, or scarlet, accompany the busts. 
Soldiers also are in attendance. There is singing and incense 
burning. When the silver-gilt head of 8. Januarius himself (in 
the procession with the rest) enters the church in which the 
miracle is to be wrought, a fanfare of trumpets, a burst of the 
organ, and a choir of voices hail it from the galleries. The com- 
mon people criticize and joke about the procession until S. Janu- 
arius appears, and then, if there is room, fall upon their knees, 
and utter the petitions nearest and dearest in their hearts. The 
barren ask for babies, the girls for husbands, the poor for a lucky 
trio of numbers to play upon, and the old and suffering for speedy 
promotion to Paradise. Meanwhile, perchance, the bearers, who 
stagger under the weight of 8. Januarius’s silver self, curse each 
other for not going more slowly or more quickly, for the indis- 
criminate treading upon toes, or because of the unfair way in 
which the burden is divided among them. Later, when the arch- 
bishop at the altar holds up the crystal phial of blood for the 
populace to see— 
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“Tt is hard!” he says. 

“Yes: it is certainly quite hard!” the people echo. The ritual 
of prayers to the saint is begun, and periodically the blood is 
uplifted to a candle, that its progress or tardiness in liquefaction 
may be observed. 

‘“‘ Oh, make haste, ‘San Gennaro’! make haste!” cry the mob 
by the altar ; for it is traditional that Naples and her children will 
in the coming six months have good fortune if the blood melt 
briskly, and the contrary if it be a work of time. It may be an 
hour, or it may be two or three hours, ere the miracle is 
accomplished. In the latter case, the mob by the altar will, ere 
its fulfilment, have become blasphemous. 

“Oh, you dog of a yellow-face!” they scream; ‘ make 
haste !” 

The Archbishop all the while turns the phial from side to side, 
and up and down. If the wonder be achieved in the average time, 
contentment will prevail. Bishops in purple and begging friars 
with bare dirty feet, millionaire merchants and itinerant chestnut- 
sellers, congratulate each other in a breath, watch in hand (if they 
have watches to hold). 

** One hour and five minutes,” says one. 

** And six,”’ suggests another. 

‘* No matter to a minute or two,”’ observes a philosophical third. 
“The miracle has been well done,—praised be the Madonna and 
S. Januarius !” 

Then the Archbishop and the sacred phial are hustled out of the 
church by the energy of the delighted populace, who contend to 
kiss the jewelled hand of the one and the crystal case of the other. 
The evening closes with fireworks and a display of electric light. 

The pilgrimages to Monte Vergine are as picturesque as the 
miracle of §. Januarius, and a yet more lively note in Neapolitan 
life. ‘Tens of thousands of people drive the sixty miles thither and 
the sixty miles back. You may see them start at daybreak in the 
lightest of coster carts, rattled along by the small spirited horses 
that seem to need so little urging. It is like a Derby Day 
of the old time, but the lazzaroni carry more jewellery, and 
their wives and sisters have gayer gowns and headgear, than 
the Londoners of Whitechapel. They gallop against each other 
all through the day. Heaven knows how their horses can keep it 
up as they do. The Neapolitans say that the Madonna of Monte 
Vergine inspires them; and it is to be hoped she does. On the 
morrow they finish the course, and climb the mountain. Day and 
night these pilgrims may be seen toiling toward the steep pinnacle 
of the Apennines, upon the summit of which is the famous church 
and monastery that preserve, among other notable treasures, the 
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bones of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. When it is dark 
they light their steps with torches, so that the mountain seems 
studded with thousands of stupendous glow-worms. Masses are 
said in the chapel. The pilgrims cast their contributions upon the 
general pile, petition the Madonna of the mountain as they 
petition §. Januarius, and descend to eat and drink and dance 
throughout the rest of their stay. The return to Naples is as 
jubilant as the exodus was. The cars are decked with boughs of 
bloom; ribbons flutter from their tired horses; there is an 
incessant tinkle of bells; the pilgrims, men and women alike, are 
full of wine, and uproariously happy in the possession of certain 
rolls of paper which they have received as a return for their 
money and their toils of devotion. The paper is an indulgence for 
a period of years. They set it ostentatiously on the car, in front, 
so that all the world may see that, whatsoever courts of human 
justice might say, if they choose straightway to murder their 
neighbours they are adequately secured from divine chastisement. 

A myriad of similar festas occur annually in the district. They 
are advertised on the city walls, like theatre notices. The 
exordium is generally of a kind to touch the Neapolitan 
affections.— 

“‘ In these days of wicked incredulity it is well to bear in mind 
the Saints, and especially those who, for our encouragement, have 
sprung from the country, and maybe the town or village, in which 
we live.” 

Then follows the programme.— 

**The Saint So-and-so, of world-wide celebrity, will be led 
through the market-place amid the enthusiasm and adoration of 
the faithful. The fireworks will be under the control of the 
famous artists, and There will further be a cracker 
competition between these gentlemen at the close of the festa.” 

The festas are of such manifest profit to the places in which 
they occur that one cannot marvel that nearly every village in the 
province has found a way to. canonize one or other of its earlier 
inhabitants. 

It was in keeping with this peculiar luxuriance of. the religious 
instinct that I should be provided, in my bedroom at Naples, with 
three pictures of the Virgin. Raffael’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Chair” 
was given to me at Easter as a guard for my head at night. In 
the words of a Pascal periodical of 1889, ‘“‘ A single Madonna 
does not content them (the Neapolitans): they must have one 
for each of their joys, each sorrow, each event, and each heart’s 
desire. In the hour of trial, when a faithful Neapolitan feels 
that he needs a helper, he invokes one Madonna in preference 
to another, and makes her the confidante of his anxieties. He 
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regards the Saints as brothers, entreats or apostrophizes them, 
worships or reproaches them.” 

A singular people ! ! To Protestants surely as compassionable and 
deserving of missionaries as a Brahman, or as an African with his 
fetich ? 

On the other hand, it may interest any Protestant fellow- 
countryman to know that as material for conversion we our- 
selves are much esteemed by Neapolitan Catholics. I learnt as 
much one hot May day when I had climbed through the violets 
and hyacinths of the woods of Camaldoli to the monastery on the 
hill. A clean stout monk in a snuff-coloured gown, with a 
polished head, devoid of even a single hair, and with a long beard 
of snow, answered the bell, and welcomed me. It is a sweet spot. 
You have Naples at your feet, and all her surrounding loveliness is 
seen at a glance. 

We sat and talked with the prospect before our eyes, and 
puffed cigarettes. 

‘**T wish I, too, could live here all my days,” said I. 

** Would you not shiver in the winter, with two metres of snow 
on the ground ?”’ asked the monk, with an earnest peep at me. 

“‘T think not ?”’ I replied. ‘‘One look down at Naples in the 
sunshine would melt the snow. Besides, we are used to snow in 
England!” 

“Oh, my friend,’ exclaimed the monk, with a hand on my 
shoulder, ‘‘come and be one of us. We are but eleven, though 
there is room for thirty-five. We have an Irishman, two Germans, 
a Frenchman, and a Greek ; and we should be delighted to have 
an Englishman also. Moreover, you English are peculiarly fitted 
for the life monastic : you are so calm and tranquil.” 

** But,” I said, ‘‘ I am a Protestant.” 

“Ah!” said he, with a pull at his beard. ‘“ Yet, never mind: 
you are a Christian nevertheless, and it can be easily contrived. 
Our own Superior shall arrange it all in three or four days—with- 
out troubling the Pope.”’ 

“That is, if I determine to abandon the belief of my fathers? 

** Of course. But you will do that—will you not? It is very good 
to be Protestant, but far better to be Catholic. Doubtless, too, 
your Excellency is rich?” 

At this momenta fresh ring of the bell drew off my genial monk. 
As if to make sure of being able to resume his attempts to convert 
me, he locked me in the refectory while he played the cicerone to the 
new arrival. It was a great chill room, with a big, naked, sad-looking 
fireplace, and a rough, white, cemented floor. The walls were green, 
the table was green, the door was green, and the rush chairs were 
green; and there was nothing in the room beyond eggshells and dirt 
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in a corner. Here the injudicious Catholic kept me pent for half an 
hour. Not even the bottle of old Posilipo which he enclosed with 
me, telling me to drink it all, and another as well, if I liked, could 
soothe my rage at this treatment. When he reappeared to loose 
me, I was less calm and tranquil, I fear, than it behoved a candi- 
date for the monastic life of Camoldoli to be. At any rate, there 
were no more arguments to show forth the desirability of the 
career of monk. 

Probably in no other monarchical city of Europe is life so 
broadly social as in Naples. The noble is a man and a brother 
first, and an aristocrat only in accordance with his birthright. 1 do 
not mean that the chestnut seller of the street may be seen in the 
drawing-rooms of the villa. She would much rather stay at home in 
the streets. But there is hardly a touch of that arrogance of 
demeanour which in some lands is supposed to be the defining 
mark of a superior. The poor jest, laugh, and ery with the rich, 
as if they were brethren. The rich are very liberal in support of 
the charities (mowhere more numerous than in Naples) which aid 
the poor, and even more liberal in sympathy, which costs nothing, 
and wins love faster than dollars. Although there was some hard 
trying, the Neapolitan revolutionaries a hundred years ago could 
by no means incite the “ lazzaroni”’ to follow enthusiastically the 
example of massacring the aristocrats set so strongly by the 
aggrieved mob of Paris. 

One sees this fraternal mingling of patrician and pleb markedly 
at a race meeting. The sport is poor; but there is much com- 
pensation. To begin with, it would be difficult even to dream of 
a more bewitching racecourse than the Campo di Marte of Naples 
on a sunny spring day. It is small, but girt on the landward side 
by the purple, snow-capped peaks of the Apennines; and towards 
the sea, over budding trees and tufted pines, is the cone of Vesuvius, 
and the kindred crag of Monte Somma. The smoke of the sub- 
limest weathercock in Europe rises towards the blue, or drifts with 
the wind. Everything is cast into relief against the brilliant blue 
of the heavens, or the brilliant green of the grass. The grass, 
however, may be somewhat blanched by myriads of daisies. These 
provide pastime for the visitors from the slums of the city: daisy 
roots and leaves are reckoned the material of a salad of high 
quality. 

The scenes on the road to the course are like those of the 
Monte Vergine festa. There is dust, and clamour, and a concert 
of bells, and a world of chaffing; and at all the windows of the 
houses by the way family groups are smiling at the revellers or 
shouting with them, sipping wine, and smoking with a genuine, 
although unconscious, appreciation of the doctrine of Epicurus. 
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The conveyances are, of course, as various as the circumstances 
of those they convey. There are drags and coroneted broughams 
in abundance ; for, although they may care ever so little about 
‘sport’ and the betting-ring, the titled know that the populace 
expect them thus to justify and remind them of their nobility. 
What matter if his Illustriousness the Marquis of Montefiori and 
Marchocea, in private life, abides with his shattered Marchioness 
and the children on the fifth flat of a dilapidated house in an un- 
mentionable street, and keeps their blood in movement mainly upon 
macaroni and the cheapest of cheap Posilipo? So he and she 
and they may for one or two days in the year shine as the ancient 
Marquises of Montefiori and Marchocca shone to the world, they 
would gladly suffer even greater privations: double the Church’s 
fasts, for example, or intensify the strictness of the Pope’s dietetic 
injunctions. The old family coach is dragged forth from a cellar 
into the daylight, dusted and washed; the coat-of-arms re-varnished 
with deliberation by the marquis himself; a pair of reluctant 
horses, strangers to each other, and shamefully lean, are hired to 
share the glory of the fallen family; and, at length, at noon or 
thereabouts on the happy day, to the immense and resounding 
satisfaction of the hucksters and artisans who are the marquis’s 
neighbours, the whip is cracked, and the noble couple, dressed 
to a marvel, with the more presentable of their offspring, rock and 
roll down the rugged alley towards the greater lung of Naples, 
which is to carry them to the races, in company with their inferiors, 
and (if these may be found) their betters also. 

This sort of thing is almost incomprehensible to us. One is 
disposed to fancy that the gnawing at heart on such an occasion 
must be intolerable; that there would be no opportunity for 
honest, reasonable pleasure; that the marquis and his family 
would inevitably be forced to think, amid the richer nobility, about 
the absurdity of their pretensions, and about the contrast between 
their grim penurious life in the attic and the full life of luxury and 
enjoyment of their associates of a day. It is by no means so at 
Naples. Carpe diem still holds good with the marquis, and 
neither he nor the marchioness is so very discontented and crest- 
fallen when, in the evening, they have to discard their borrowed 
plumage, and sit opposite each other through a dull series of hours 
by the light of one tallow candle. It is quite on the cards that the 
youngest member of this noble family will have ridden on the box 
of the coach to play the part of footboy en route, and, during the 
races, will have busied himself with the excavation of daisy roots 
and the like for the salad of the evening meal. 

I believe that it is mainly for the sake of the return that most 
of the nobility and gentry and military of Naples go to the races. 
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It is a little discordant with one’s notions of the fitness of things 
to see several drags on the course with all their space and every 
pinnacle of vantage upon them occupied by the military alone, in 
slashings of green and crimson and blue and gold and silver. They 
look bored. As a rule, they do not bet. As a rule, they do not 
take the trouble to descend to gossip with the ladies elsewhere. 
Perhaps this is because they are, again, as a rule, somewhat im- 
pecunious and afraid of the fashionable mania which may involve 
them in certain disagreeable speculations with the fair. The fact 
remains that they sit, with or without glasses in the eye, and 
behold what there is to behold quite unmoved to excitement, 
or eating on their exalted perches what their white baskets are 
able to offer them. I do not think the Italian officer a more 
assuming man than a soldier of other lands. He is generally, 
indeed, an amiable fellow; but he seems to condescend to the 
races. 

All is changed when the last race is run. Spick and span, men 
and horses fall into line for the procession up the long road that 
leads towards the head of the Toledo (the chief street of Naples) 
by way of the Reclusorio (or poorhouse) and the museum. Naples 
is wild in expectation of this show. The balconies are crowded 
worse than ever. By the footpath of the broad road the house- 
holders have set chairs, which they occupy with easy negligence, 
having wine at hand to baffle the trials of heat and dust. Even 
the poorhouse (surely the largest in the world: adapted for 5,000 
paupers) has its windows and terrace well peopled. 

The equipages are amazing in their number. One comes out 
of the cloud of dust they excite whited inside and outside. The 
black hair of the ladies is powdered as they will by-and-by powder 
their faces to give them the pallor which they think the most irre- 
sistible of beauty’s arrows. The maimed and the halt, who show 
their crippled legs and arms.and all their sores to the public eye, 
may as well plod home: they can scarcely be seen, and they are 
nearly choked. Even the ruddy flames about the plaster sinners 
in the plaster purgatory, which certain monks exhibit by the way- 
side as a plea for pence, are not as horror-inspiring-as they were. 
The dust puts out the glow of their fire as effectually as water 
would. 

Away rattle the coaches and carriages in double lines two miles 
in extent. The Marquis and Marchioness of Montefiori and Mar- 
chocea are now as happy as they may hope to be only twice or thrice 
in the year. Their coach is sandwiched between a brace of hired 
cars of the most debased kind. They have tried in vain to get next 
to the Duke of Millisole, whose imposing vehicle, drawn by four 
roan stallions, attracts enchanted notice, some of which would have 
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refracted upon the coronet and blazoning of the family of Montefiori 
and Marchocea. Still, they derive much gratification from the 
consciousness that they are what they are, and from the hope that 
the rest of the world will think that they are what they used to be 
—a family in high esteem, as rich in lands and money as in honour. 

It would not be easy for titled persons of exalted origin like the 
Marquis and Marchioness to live in England as they live in Naples. 
Our own poor would, I am afraid, deride them for their misfor- 
fortunes. In Naples ruin itself cannot rob a man of his best heri- 
tage, his native sun and the air he inhales; and compassion seems 
to breed in the atmosphere. In a mean suburb of the city, towards 
Pozzuoli, at the juncture of three streets, stands the Church of 
S. Vitale, where Giacomo Leopardi lies buried. There is a stone to 
his memory let into the wall externally, within reach of the passers- 
by ; and on the stone impromptu verses and phrases are scored by 
the pencils of the populace. They are all of the tender pitying 
kind. There is nothing of ribaldry, nothing of scorn. It is what 
one would expect from a people who are themselves not ignorant of 
much suffering and privation. A tale is told ofa girl who, being ill, 
was wont to receive daily two spoonfuls of cod-liver oil from a 
Neapolitan hospital. She was allowed to carry it away with her. 
After a time she had so much improved in health that the dose was 
denied her. In explanation of the storm of sobs and wailing with 
which she received this announcement, it came out that she had 
regularly bestowed the nasty stuff upon a poor old woman, who had 
made a meal off it. One sees the same generosity in the alms- 
giving in the churches and in the streets. The pence given to the 
priests represent direct sacrifice for the good of others: for the 
dead in Purgatory, and for the living who are only a shade less 
poor than themselves. Nor is it merelya classinstinct. The little 
girl of my Neapolitan home saw no wrong in abstracting coppers 
from my pocket to buy bread for beggars—though her own father 
and mother were reduced almost to beggary. ‘‘ How can you pass 
without giving them something?” she used to say to me, in 
reproach of my hard English heart. 

A century ago there were 30,000 “‘lazzaroni” in the city. 
Neither disease nor want has diminished their number. Their 
children die at a fearful rate; but there are many hospitals 
for the survivors, and neither board nor lodging costs them much, 
when, at a mature age, they are turned loose into the world to 
become ‘‘ lazzaroni,”’ in their turn, like their unknown fathers and 
mothers. What is a “‘lazzarone?” it may be asked. According 
to Colletta, he is a being who lives how he can, without working. 
If he puts hand to honest labour, he is no longer a “ lazzarone.”’ 
It may be doubted whether the ‘‘lazzarone” will ever become 
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extinct. The ‘“resanitation” scheme will not oust him nor make 
him change his habits. He is more than half what his climate 
makes him. 

A Neapolitan has said that love is the only occupation of the 
unocsupied. If this be really so, imagine the condition of Naples! 
As far as observation goes, the ‘‘lazzaroni,” as a class, seem to 
consider the effort of extraneous courtship somewhat too strong for 
them. They will throw sparks in plenty into the inflammable 
hearts of their fair acquaintances; but it will be rather from the 
sheer love of devilry begotten of idleness than because they are in 
the toils of a consuming affection. ‘‘ Friendship! nothing more? ’’ 
whispers a handsome brown giant into the ear of a maid as brown 
as himself, whom for half an hour he has been plying with what 
seem to be insidious advances, and whose dark eyes have begun to 
gleam with passion. If the girl be a good girl, she answers, 
“‘ Certainly, nothing more,” and the chaff continues. Otherwise, a 
frown and a pout of the full lips tell the man that he may, if he 
dare run the risk, go a step farther. Truth to say, woman is 
the prime cause of very many of the deaths by the knife. 
Although human nature is in few cities more human and less 
divine than in Naples, the verdict which acquits the man who 
avenges with the dagger the wrong done to his wife or sister, or 
gives him but a trifling sentence, is held to be very just. 

The ladies of Naples deserve a paragraph to themselves. I believe 
there are certain cold, dispassionate critics who profess to think 
lightly ofthem. Ifso, they must be very old or much saturated with 
pitiable philosophic contempt of life, or unable to exchange a word 
with them in their own dulcet tongue. As for myself, I confess that 
I lost my heart to them when I had been among them for but a 
week. Their very hair is enough to bring one upon one’s knees to 
them. They may not be the most lovely of their sex; but they are 
certainly among the most sympathetic and winning. “If you do 
marry a Neapolitan, as you say you will,” my hostess said, ‘‘ she 
will love you more and more. everyday. It is the nature of our 
hearts. We are all fire and enthusiasm.” I did not think my 
friend’s argument either sound or convincing. I had already seen 
something of the fire of her disposition when she was at dis- 
cord with her husband, and I had not liked the look of it. Further, 
it is common knowledge that a Neapolitan has such an expansive 
heart that she can always spare a corner in it to an applicant who 
pleases her. A glance from her dark eyes suffices to make one 
forget her innate fickleness, forget even that she is ugly rather than 
beautiful, forget everything except one’s incipient affection for her. 
One may feel more intimate with her in an hour than with an 
English woman after a month’s intercourse. It is due to her 
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responsiveness, her sympathy, and her intelligence. This last 
may be of restricted extent; but it is profound in its own orbit. 
An illiterate Neapolitan will, if he make the endeavour, learn to read 
and write in three months. The Neapolitan ladies might, if 
they pleased, keep pace with the most cultured of their sisters. 
The “‘ lazzaroni,’’ however, prefer to lounge through life unlettered, 
and the ladies of Naples cultivate their hearts at the expense of 
their minds. 

The result is what it is bound to be. Society in this fair fasci- 
nating city is a tissue of amorous intrigues. Nowand then there 
is a duel; now and then a domestic tragedy. Upon the whole, 
however, Naples accepts things as they are, and considers that no 
one person is more or less blameworthy than another. Her 
children do but behave like their forefathers. It is in the air. 
What is illicit elsewhere is pardonable in Naples. With these and 
similar comfortable sophistries they console the conscience—if 
need be. 

There is a certain Neapolitan prince, a bachelor, who is notorious 
for his success in love. If he live long enough, he may ran 
as mad a course of pleasure as that Prince of Condé who 
left at his death a drawer containing three thousand tokens 
from hearts that he had won. Recently he beguiled the young 
Spanish wife of a rich resident. She went a voyage with 
him in his yacht, and he brought her back to her dis- 
comfited husband. There was some curiosity about his next 
victim, especially among the ladies ; but of indignation there was 
little indeed. Among his other estimable qualities, he is Anglo- 
maniac. His propensity for sailing away with other people’s wives 
is considered as delightfully or deplorably English as his passion 
for straw hats, Scotch checks, and lawn-tennis. My hostess was 
one of this Lothario’s admirers. She thought him irresistible, 
and wearied me with the praises of his cat-like manceuvres round 
the feminine heart. 

The Neapolitan is as thorough in his amours as in his passion 
for idling, picking and stealing, knifing, praying, and aught else. 
Some have accused him of being also the most thorough coward of 
the continent. That was in the days of the Bourbons. His kings 
then set him an example.—Ferdinand IV., for example, who whim- 
pered over the peril with which the French Revolution menaced 
him, and, in an hour of danger, made his attendant change coats 
with him. (‘‘ Itis a glorious thing for a subject to risk his life for 
the life of his sovereign,”’ said the monarch). But the revolt of 
1848 proved that there was thorough valour, as well as thorough 
cowardice, in the Neapolitan temperament. 

From first to last Nature is predominant in the Neapolitans. 
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Convention, with its restraints and general discipline, is less to 
them than to the rest of us. Some day it may be different. The 
Neapolitans dissimulate neither their likings nor their dislikes. 
When their saints are tardy in granting their petitions they curse 
them. They offer candles of gratitude when they are pleased. 

The little Neapolitan girl who runs terrified from the room in 
which her mother lies dying will, if she meets the undertaker in 
the street with a box of dead babies on his head, ask to look at 
them, and, if they are pretty, will fondle them like dolls, calling 
them by all the endearing names she can think of. When she is 
somewhat older—thirteen or fourteen—and has a lover, he will 
be the god of her admiration in every sense of the word. As a 
woman, she will expect her husband to beat her when he is out of 
humour with her; even as when she is out of humour with him 
she will speak her mind without reserve. 

It is the same impulse which makes love intrigues here so much 
matters of course, and suggests to the aggrieved husband, in nine 
cases out of ten, that he had better shrug his shoulders and put 
up with the injury rather than fight a duel which might result in 
his death. Impulse at one moment declares him a coward, and at 
another moment makes a hero of him. His conduct, at one time, 
may be very ignoble ; but he is not ashamed of it. On the other 
hand, when he achieves a feat of bravery, he does not crow in 
self-laudation. It is nature, not character, that works in him. 

This gives us a key to that disagreeable saying—‘‘ Inglese italia- 
nato diavolo incarnato.” (‘* The Italianized Englishman is a devil 
incarnate.”] That there is something in it no one who knows 
Italy and knows his own national characteristics can deny. If 
this may be said of the effect of Italy as a whole upon the English 
temperament, imagine how the phrase acquires energy by con- 
fining the influence to Naples alone! 

In truth, there is but one way of salvation for the Briton who 
determines to live in this ‘“‘ metropolis of a ruined Paradise” (as 
Shelley calls it). He must return periodically to his native land, 
and breathe for awhile an air more harsh indeed, but more invigor- 
ating, and better suited to his more civilized code of morality. 
Otherwise, he will be fortunate if he do not acquire extraordinary 
ease of manner only at the cost of extraordinary corruption of 
morals. 
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THose who have had the opportunity of gauging the sentiments of 
the rural constituencies are clear as to one fact. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, the rural voter attaches an immense deal of import- 
ance to the ery of ‘‘One man, one vote.’’ Under the influence of 
Home Rule writers and speakers, he has been led to the conclusion 
that he is suffering from a series of unfair and vexatious electoral 
anomalies. Starting with the assumption that the householders of 
a particular district have the right to elect a representative for 
themselves, he perhaps not unnaturally feels it a grievance that 
persons who do not live in that district, and as often as not have 
little or no connection with it, are able at an election to exercise as 
much influence at the poll as if they were resident householders. 
To the elector confronted with this plain fact it is useless to point 
out that the grievance which looks so great is very small, and that 
the number of double or treble votes taken the country over is in 
reality insignificant. Inflamed by stories of men who at the last 
General Election voted ten or twelve times, he is not in a mood to 
tolerate any electoral anomaly whatever, much less to listen to the 
chief argument upon which the system of allowing plural qualifi- 
cations rests. It is mere beating the air to point out that the 
ability to acquire more than one. vote, which amid certain limited 
circumstances accrues to property-holders, acts as a sort of make- 
weight to the higgledy-piggledy distribution of Parliamentary seats 
under which the undeveloped Celtic fringes of the Kingdom are 
given far more electoral force than the rich and thickly-populated 
portions of England. The rural voter—we say ‘‘ the rural voter ”’ 
advisedly, for in the borough constituencies the grievance does not 
exist—thinks only of the unfairness before his eyes, and does not 
care to trouble about makeweights to other and far more serious 
electoral anomalies which no one has been at the pains to explain 
to him. 

Amid these circumstances it appears to me that the wiser and 
bolder course for the Unionist Party will be to follow in earnest the 
lead given them by Lord Salisbury: to give up frankly the system 
under which a double vote is secured to a few county freeholders ; 
and to proclaim, without further demur, not only their willingness 
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but their desire to amend our electoral laws, provided that they are 
amended in the sense of “‘ One Vote, one Value,” as well as of 
“One man, one vote.”’ Not only will our electoral system be made 
fairer by the adoption of this double principle, but the Unionist 
position will be materially strengthened. It is not too much to say 
that if a Home Rule majority is returned at the next General 
Election it will be due solely to the fact that, although we profess 
to have adopted a democratic constitution, under which the 
majority rules and equal electoral privileges are secured 
to all householders, we in reality have placed the lever of political 
power in the hands of a minority inhabiting the more backward 
portions of the Island. No Gladstonian politician, except in 
moments of lunatic enthusiasm, believes that his Party will secure 
at the next General Election a majority of more than twenty votes ; 
but it is absolutely certain that if this happens the majority will be 
due to the over-representation of Ireland and Wales. In other 
words, we are in danger of allowing the Home Rule question to 
be decided, not by the will of the majority of the voters of the 
whole kingdom, but by that of a minority which we have blunder- 
ingly armed with (as it were) a prerogative vote. At the present 
moment Ireland has twenty members more than her population 
entitles her to, and Wales three more. England has twenty-three 
less than her fair share, while Scotland, always in the right, has 
exactly the number she ought to have.* Thus, a fair electoral system 
would take away twenty members from Ireland and three from 

* The following statement of the exact figures is taken from a letter 
addressed by Mr. G. B. Longstaff to the Times. 

“The preliminary report of the Census of 1891 gives the following figures :— 


Representation. 
A 


Population. Present Proportional 
Census 1891. Numbers. Numbers. 


England . ‘ . ° « 27,482,104 465 488 


Wales . ‘ . ‘ . 1,518,914 30 27 
Scotland ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 4,033,103 72 72 
Treland ‘ , ‘ . . 4,706,162 103 83 

United Kingdom . . « 37,740,283 670 670 


‘“‘Tf we divide the population of the United Kingdom by 670 we get an average 
of 56,329 persons to each seat. If we now divide the population of each divi- 
sion of the United Kingdom by the latter number we get, taking the nearest 
whole numbers, the figures in the right-hand column. The figures for Scotland 
and Ireland come out about 714 and 83}$; but as the population of Scotland 
continues to increase, whereas that of Ireland continues to diminish, I have 
taken the numbers 72 and 83. 

“We see, then, that Wales is over-represented (on the population basis) by 
three members and Ireland by no less than twenty members, and therefore, 
to that extent, England and Scotland are coerced by the Principality and the 
Emerald Isle.’—Times, December 2nd, 1891. 
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Wales, and bestow them on England. But since it is chiefly in 
the South of Ireland that the gross over-representation occurs, 
and since Wales is a Home Rule preserve, it is pretty certain that 
these twenty-three members would be taken from the Home Rulers, 
and that they would be forced in future to recruit only their fair 
share of representation from the Celtic fringes of the United King- 
dom. 

The twenty-three members given to England would have to be 
distributed among the constituencies at present under-represented. 
These are to be found in London, the suburban counties, and 
the north of England. In all probability the majority of the 
new members would be Unionists, for the populous districts 
of England have shown a decided tendency towards Unionism. 
Supposing, however, that they were equally divided. Even in 
that case, the possibility of the will of the majority being 
overridden by that of the minority would have disappeared, 
and we should be permanently delivered from the night-mare 
of Home Rule. That even without this reform of an electoral 
anomaly we shall be able to defeat Home Rule I do not doubt; 
but it surely would be far better to remove a just grievance, and 
lay the spectre forever, than to maintain an injustice to England 
in order to fight our battle with one hand tied.—That is what 
the continuation of the present system in fact amounts to. 

It may be said that it is all very well to talk about remedying an 
electoral anomaly, but that this means a new Reform Bill, and, 
considering the shortness of the time and the certainty of a bitter 
and persistent opposition among the Gladstonians, who will not 
easily give up their chief chance of getting into power, a new 
Reform Bill would be an impossibility.—It will be no good to tell 
the Gladstonians that they are bad democrats and supporters of 
privilege for not adopting the principle of ‘“‘One vote, one value.” 
The Irish members and politictans trained in the school of Sir 
William Harcourt will care nothing about such inconsistencies, 
while Mr. Gladstone will easily find that there is a crude Repub- 
licanism about ‘‘One vote, one value” which must never be 
accepted by a country blessed with a Mixed Constitution. In a 
word, the Gladstonians would obstruct such a measure out of 
existence, and therefore it is no good to think of its introduction. 

Such a line of argument shows an unworthy timidity and a mis- 
apprehension of the temper of the English people. I see no 
possible reason to doubt that, if the gross unfairness under which 
electoral power is at present distributed were properly explained to 
the country, such pressure would be brought to bear upon the 
Gladstonian leaders that they would be forced to submit to an 
abatement of the Parliamentary privileges of Ireland. ‘‘ One vote, one 
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value” is a principle which is capable of taking quite as firm a hold 
on the people as “ One man, one vote;”’ and Unionist writers and 
speakers would easily gain assent to the proposition that it is a 
monstrous injustice that in the Irish borough of Galway it should 
take only 1,655 votes to elect a member of Parliament, while in 
the Tottenham Division of Middlesex it takes 15,420. ‘‘ One vote, 
one value’? means that the accident of residence in a particular place 
should not treble or quadruple the value of the vote, but that as far 
as possible the number of electors that are enough to send a member 
to Parliament in one part of the Kingdom should be sufficient in 
another. The harrowing tales of men who are permitted to give 
six votes at a General Election would look very small before the 
hard fact that there are three Irish boroughs which return three 
members, and yet the total number of electors in the three is less 
than a third of one of the borough constituencies of London. 
Here are the actual figures* : 
Registered Electors. 
Galway 1,655 
Kilkenny 1,639 


ae 75 
Newry 1,875 | members. 


Represented by three 


Total 5,169 
Wandsworth 16,283 Represented by one 


member 


That is (to copy the formula used by the Reformers of the last 
century), Unionist speakers can offer to prove that in the Irish 
boroughs of Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry a vote has some eight 
times the value it has in Wandsworth. No doubt it might be said 
in reply that this is an extreme case; but so is the man with 
six votes. Yet another example of how easy it is to show the 
unfairness of the existing system may be taken—one which cannot 
be said to be illusory or involving a comparison of specially small 
Irish with specially large English constituencies. The whole of 
the borough voters in Ireland amount to 93,704, and these return 
in all sixteen members. Now, Manchester and Salford and 
Birmingham also elect sixteen members. To accomplish this 
result, however, some 163,777 votes are required. It is, as may be 
judged from these examples, a peculiarly easy task to show how 
gross in the case of Ireland is the violation of the principle of 
‘One vote, one value.”” We may, however, usefully give one more 
example, drawn from the Irish counties. Let us take the county 
in Ireland which is among the most under-represented, and 

* The figures as to the number of registered electors are taken from the 


latest Parliamentary Return on the subject : that, issued on July 6, 1891, entitled 
“ Parliamentary Constituencies.” 
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compare it with on2 of the most under-represented county groups 
in England. 

The county of Cork is nearly the most under-represented portion 
of Ireland. Its divisions and the electors in each are as follows :— 


Number of 
Cork : Registered Electors. 
North Cork . : . a : : i 9,008 
North-East Cozk . ‘ e - : - ; 8,781 
Mid Cork : ; , i ‘ ‘ ; F 9,965 
East Cork ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ; : 6,993 
West Cork ; ‘ ‘i ‘i ‘i ; ‘ ‘ 5,854 
South Cork ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 8,738 
South-East Cork . ‘ - 10,602 


The southern part of the West Riding (with the exception of, 
perhaps, Middlesex or Essex) is the most under-represented part of 
England. Here is the list of its divisions, with the numbers of 
electors :— 


Southern Part of the West Reading: 


Morley . ‘ ‘. ‘ - , Division *13,218 
Normanton ‘ ‘ . ‘i aa *12,560 
Colne Valley . : ‘ ‘ ; - ¥11,992 
Holmfirth ; ‘ P ‘ ‘ i *11,918 
Barnsley . ; . . ; . - *13,043 
Hallamshire . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ™ *14,113 
Rotherham . ‘ ‘ : ; i ¥13,585 
Doncaster 4 ; ; . ‘ ™ *14,124 


This is a very fair example of the difference in electoral values 
which exists in the two kingdoms. As regards Londoners, there is 
a still more striking way of exhibiting the unfairly favourable 
treatment of Ireland. Speaking broadly, we may say that the 
populations of Ireland and of the Metropolis are about equal. Yet 
Ireland sends 103 members to Westminster, while London sends 
only 62. 

With such a case as this, the Unionist Party could have no 
possible difficulty in forcing the Gladstonians to agree to the 
principle of ‘‘ One vote, one value.” The fact of the Unionists 
accepting ‘‘ One man, one vote”’ would necessitate the acceptance 
of ‘‘ One vote, one value”’ by the Home Rulers. But, although the 
Gladstonians could not resist ‘‘ One vote, one value ”’ in principle 
if ‘One man, one vote”’ had been agreed to by the Unionists, it is 
possible that they might be able by opposition in detail to 
upset any actual scheme of electoral reform. The question which 
must be asked, then, is, “‘Is there any plan by which the Home 

* “Totals to which an asterisk (*) has been prefixed are reported to be 
inclusive of duplicate registrations, the number of which is not known.’’—Note 
to Parliamentary Paper entitled “ Return Showing with Regard to Each 


Constituency in the United Kingdom the Number of Electors on the Register 
now in Force.” (July 6, 1891.) 
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Rulers may be compelled to assent to a scheme of Reform which 
shall be fair to England?” I venture to believe there is. It 
appears to me that the occasion is one on which the Unionist 
l2zaders in the House of Commons might wisely adopt the old- 
fashioned method of proceeding by way of Resolution. If the 
Leader of the House began by securing the assent of the House to 
an abstract Resolution pledging it to carry out a scheme of electoral 
reform based upon the double principle of ‘‘ One man, one vote,” 
and ‘‘ One vote, one value,’’ he would have secured an unassailable 
foundation for his measure. Let Mr. Balfour move “ (1) That in 
the opinion of this House no elector at a Parliamentary election 
ought to possess more than one vote; (2) That the number of 
representatives allotted to England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
respectively ought to be in proportion to the population of each of 
those parts of the United Kingdom ; (3) That it is desirable that 
a Bill for these objects be submitted to Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s Government with the least possible delay.” 

The Gladstonians could not possibly refuse assent to a Resolution 
to this effect. To move to omit the “‘ One vote, one value” half 
would show too brazen a disregard of consistency, while to oppose 
the whole Resolution as inopportune would be to oppose ‘‘ One man, 
one vote.” We may assume then that a Resolution such as I have 
sketched in the rough would be certain to pass. But, this passed, 
a Reform Bill embodying these principles would of necessity follow. 
Then would come a difficult choice for the Gladstonians. If 
they let the Bill pass unobstructed they would forfeit their only 
real chance of carrying Home Rule: that of carrying it by a minority 
of votes, but by a minority so distributed as to make it return a 
Parliamentary majority. If they obstructed, they would be con- 
fronted with the fear of a dissolution on the question, ‘‘ Will you 
support those who insist that Ireland shall continue to have 
twenty members too many, and England twenty too few?”’ That 
would not be an election ‘‘cry” which Mr. Schnadhorst would 
care to face, especially when the ‘‘ One man, one vote”’ grievance 
had been knocked out of his hand by the acceptance by the 
Unionists of the principle therein involved. The fear of dissolu- 
tion on such an issue would be quite enough to keep the Glad- 
stonian opposition within bounds—granted, of course (which it is 
quite safe to grant while Mr. Balfour has hold of the helm), that 
no unfair gerymandering would be attempted, and that the redis- 
tribution of the twenty-three seats given to England would be 
carried out as far as possible on arithmetical lines. 

“Granted all this,”’ some one may say,—‘‘ granted, that is, that the 
Gladstonians would not be able to obstruct legislation of this kind: 
there is still the fact that a new Distribution Bill would be so difficult 
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and tiresome a measure that it could not be carried out within the 
time at the disposal of Parliament before the dissolution.’ Further, 
it may be said that, whether fair or unfair, the time is not opportune 
for a new Reform Bill, so short a period having elapsed since the 
last. These objections are more apparent than real. If it were 
necessary to introduce a perfectly new scheme, and to pull to pieces 
and rebuild our whole electoral system, it might perhaps be a matter 
too serious to undertake at the end of a Parliament. Fortunately, 
however, nothing so drastic is required. The last Reform Bill did 
all the heavy work; and, practically, all that is wanted is an 
Amending Act. Scotland will not have to be touched at all. 
Wales only wants the very slight readjustment required by the sub- 
traction of three members. It is only in England and in Ireland 
that much will have to be done, and even there the work, as I 
propose to show, is by no means difficult to accomplish. The plea 
that the time is not opportune can be still more easily disposed of. 
The end of a Parliament is the period of all others when redistribu- 
tion is timely, for a dissolution must always follow any work of the 
kind. Rightly, then, has it been usual to postpone electoral reform 
till the last year of a Parliament. There is a still stronger reason 
why the present moment is specially suitable for a readjustment of 
our electoral system. The returns of the new census, just com- 
pleted, will enable the work to be done with accuracy. Thus, now 
is the time of all others suitable to the reform which I desire to 
urge upon the attention of Unionists. 

The work will not be a very difficult one. I propose to demon- 
strate this by sketching a scheme of redistribution which would 
accomplish the desired change with fairness and yet with the 
minimum of disturbance. As I have said, Scotland may be set 
aside as already possessing her fair share of members. Ireland, 
then, must be dealt with first. 


TRELAND. 


If Ireland is to have her just proportion of members, she 
will have 833, or, dropping the half on account of the tendency of 
her population to diminish, eighty-three members. But, this being 
so, twenty members will have to be taken away from Ireland. I 
propose that this should be done in the following manner. The 
number of inhabitants in Ireland is 4,706,162. Therefore, the 
portion of inhabitants which on an equal numerical distribution 
should in Ireland go to each member is 426,162, or, omitting frac- 
tions,* 56,700 persons. This, then, is the ideal Irish constituency. 

* The difference between this number and that given for the ideal consti- 


tuency of the United Kingdom is, of course, due to the fact that the odd half 
member is taken from Ireland. 
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We may use it as a measure by which to choose the boroughs and 
divisions which must be got rid of in order to render to England 
the twenty members which are her due. Let us take first the 
Irish boroughs. To begin with, there is Kilkenny city, with a popu- 
lation of only 13,323* persons returning a member to Parliament. 
This constituency should obviously be disfranchised and thrown 
into North Kilkenny, in which it is situated—a process which will 
only raise North Kilkenny from 35,804 inhabitants to 49,127. 
Newry town also will require to be disfranchised, for its popula- 
tion is only 13,605. It again, however, can be merged—one-half 
into the neighbouring division of Down, the other half into the 
neighbouring division of Armagh—without too greatly increas- 
ing those constituencies. Galway town, which has 16,942 inhabi- 
tants, must be entirely disfranchised and thrown into Galway. 
Waterford city must next be dealt with. It has a population of only 
27,623. Evidently it, too, must be disfranchised, and thrown into 
the county, which must be re-divided in order to make its two 
divisions, East and West Waterford, of equal size. The rest of the 
Irish boroughs and divisions of boroughs come near enough the 
ideal constituency to be left alone. Having thus taken four mem- 
bers from the Irish boroughs, there remain sixteen to be “‘cut out.” 
To begin with, the following counties, which have now two mem- 
bers, should be made into single-member constituencies. 


Longford. Westmeath. 
Wicklow. Fermanagh. 
King’s County. Kildare. 
Queen’s County. Louth. 


Next, the following county, which now has three divisions, 
should have only two, the middle division being thrown half into 
one of the remaining divisions and half into the other. 


Armagh. 


Next, the following counties, now possessing four members, should 
be re-divided into three divisions: 


Kerry. Tyrone. 
Tipperary. Mayo. 
Donegal. Antrim. 


It may be said, perhaps, that some of the new constituencies 


* Throughout this portion of the article I have gauged the sizes of the con- 
stituencies by the Census (1891) Returns, instead of by the Parliamentary 
Register. My object in doing so is to secure accuracy. If the Parliamentary 
Register is used, there is always a fear that its total may be affected by the 
‘duplicate registrations ’’ which in the case of certain counties are numerous. 
The Census figures are not open to this objection, and are, therefore, a safer 
guide in this particular. 
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thus created will be above what we have termed the ideal con- 
stituency. But that is inevitable if the redistribution is to be 
made as little disturbing as possible. It will be found, however, 
that none of the suggested new constituencies is as large as the 
largest of the existing Irish borough and county constituencies. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that any greater disparities have 
been created. 

The changes I have suggested provide for the elimination of 
nineteen members. One more has to be taken. I propose that 
this member should be one of those belonging to Dublin University. 
The proportion of University to other members in Ireland is at 
present too great. When London has only one University Member 
for its population, Ireland cannot expect to have two. 


WALES. 


We must next see how the three members which Wales has to 
give up to prevent her present over-representation are to be taken. 
Fortunately, the task is not difficult. The three smallest Welsh 
Constituencies are Denbigh Boroughs (4861), Flint Boroughs (5,151) 
and Montgomery Boroughs (4,116). These should simply be thrown 
into the Counties, or, in the case of Denbigh, into the Divisions of 
the counties in which they are situated. Thus the three members 
wanted will be secured. While, however, Wales is being dealt 
with, it would probably be consistent with Welsh feeling to give 
Cardiff another member, to be saved by the abolition of the 
Carnarvon District Boroughs. 


ENGLAND. 

We must now inquire how to dispose of the twenty-three mem- 
bers for England. The three most under-represented portions of 
England at present are London and the suburban counties, 
Lancashire, the Southern and the Northern parts of the West 
tiding of Yorkshire. It is to be noted, however, that the unfair- 
ness is considerably the greatest in London and the suburban 
counties, for here occur six out of the seven constituencies of the 
United Kingdom which are over 100,000 in population—namely, 
Wandsworth, West Ham (South), the Romford Division of Essex, 
Croydon, Deptford, and the Walthamstow Division of Essex. 
Upon an attempt to sketch the distribution of these members I 
have not space to enter here. It can, however, be safely affirmed 
that the matter would not be one of any great difficulty, and that 
a body of Boundary Commissioners, instructed to divide the 
twenty-three members between London, the suburban counties, 
Lancashire, and the West Riding in proportion to the populations 
of these districts, would have little or no difficulty in preparing a 
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fair and satisfactory scheme within a very short time. The Com- 
missioners would first determine arithmetically what share of the 
twenty-three should belong to London, what to the suburban coun- 
ties, what to Lancashire, and what to the West Riding. This 
ascertained, they would readjust the representation of those areas 
with as little disturbance as possible of existing divisions. 

Before concluding this attempt to show how easy a task it would 
be to put an end to the monstrous injustice of the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland and the under-representation of England, I must 
again point out that all I have done is to attempt a very rough 
sketch of how the thing could be accomplished. Doubtless, my 
plan could be improved on, and made more fair and less disturbing 
in many particulars. My object was not to make the most perfect 
plan, but to show that the talk of the impossibility of re- 
dressing the grievous wrong suffered by the English electors 
rests on a misconception. If they are wise, the Unionist 
Party will not be cowed by Gladstonian rhetoric, but will face the 
problem in a liberal and democratic spirit. As long as they are 
true to the principle of ‘‘ One vote, one value,” they need not be 
afraid of the accusations of gerymandering which a disappointed 
and factious minority is sure to raise when they see that they are 
to be deprived of that opportunity of usurping power which, 
owing to the accident of Irish over-representation, they now possess. 


St. Loz SrracHey. 
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A WORD FOR THE REVIEWERS. 


THE reviewer of books has recently been the subject of much 
consideration on the part of some of the distinguished authors of 
the works which it is his humble office to ‘“‘ notice.”’ Certain well- 
known men of letters have taken up the old cry about the venality, 
the incompetence, and the ill-nature of the critics, and have 
dwelt pungently upon the general worthlessness of contemporary 
reviewing as it is practised in the English periodical press. When 
we hear complaint of that sort from Mr. W. D. Howells of America, 
we are not surprised. Itis part of the general indictment he has 
to prefer against all that pertains to the art and literature of our 
‘smaller Britain.” But it is a little astonishing to find such writers 
as Mr. Henry James, Mr. Lang, and Mr. Gosse joining in the 
chorus of depreciation. Mr. James can hardly find words sufficient 
to express his contempt for the avocation of the Reviewer. The 
“vulgarity,” the ‘“crudity,” the “ stupidity” of the “ off-hand 
review ’’—that is, the newspaper review—fill him with astonish- 
ment and alarm. Reviewing of this kind, he says, has nothing in 
common with the art of criticism; but none the less it has a - 
baneful effect upon the art of literature. Indeed, he is not sure 
whether that delicate art is not sinking, water-logged and 
foundered by the muddy flood which pours out of Grub Street. For 
this is the nature of the vestal literature. ‘‘To talk about it 
clumsily is to poison the air it breathes, and the consequence of 
that sort of taint is that it dwindles and dies.” Therefore Mr. 
James is sad ; and, were it not that in France they do these things 
better, he would despair of an age in which newspapers appear 
every day, and nearly every issue of a newspaper has its own 
‘review ’’ of books. ‘ 

It may be that Mr. James in his time has suffered much from 
many reviewers; but Mr. Lang and Mr. Gosse have been them- 
selves free of the guild, themselves fighters in the ranks. Their 
arrows have whistled over the windy plain, and their shields have 
clanked against their heels as they walked among the dead and the 
wounded. Yet the Critics are not much less despondent than the 
Novelist. Mr. Lang opines that criticism at the best is poor work. 
There have been, there are, good critics; but who reads them ? 
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Where, asked Mr. Lang, not long ago, are Burke On the Sublime and 
similar works? ‘‘ Quite a mild little poem, or a third-rate play, 
outlives and outlasts most of our criticisms.”” Does it? Perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that most of our criticisms go the way of 
most of our poems and our plays, into the night of nothingness 
and oblivion. And why should they not? But the great critic 
has pretty nearly as much chance of permanence as the writer 
of any other kind. We are reading Hazlitt and De Quincey 
still, though we neglect Moore and forget Southey. However, 
with this question we need not deal. Of the run of critics who 
‘‘do” the reviews for the press Mr. Lang has a low opinion. A 
*‘ sreat proportion” of our reviews, he thinks, are written by the 
ignorant, the hasty, the spiteful, the careless, the incompetent. 
** Unsuccessful lady novelists and uneducated pressmen form 
perhaps the majority of the school.” To Mr. Gosse, too, the main 
body of the press notices of books are “merely irresponsible, 
incompetent, or indolent expressions of opinion.” So much for 
the “‘ ordinary reviewer.’ His distinguished executioners, having 
passed their swords through his hapless body, kick the quivering 
carcase out of the way, and go on, rejoicing, to the starry mansions 
in which the Higher Critic lives ensphered. 

May one say a word for the poor creature, and urge, with 
all respect for his censors, that the reviewer of the newspaper 
press does not wholly deserve the hard things said of him? 
Writers, great and small,—the small, perhaps, more often than 
the great—are always repeating these common-form denunciations 
of the spite, the insolence, the indolence, the stupidity of the 
‘‘ irresponsible” reviewer. Is there any real foundation for these 
invectives? One might appeal to the test of experience. Let any 
reader devote the odd moments of a fortnight to a study of the 
notices of new books which during that period appear in the prin- 
cipal London daily and weekly journals. It would not be a 
cheerful amusement. The time might be better spent, and much 
more gaily; but I believe that any candid and competent person 
who shall sacrifice himself for the purpose of this literary experiment 
will come to the conclusion that the large majority of the criti- 
cisms, instead of being stupid, or vulgar, or malignant, are genuine 
attempts to express an honest opinion on the part of men not 
wholly uneducated or unacquainted with letters. As for their compe- 
tence, that is a comparative matter. It may be freely admitted 
that the student may study his review columns for many fort- 
nights without coming upon the works of a great and inspired 
critic—the critic who has (in Mr. James’s words) “ perception at 
the pitch of passion and expression in the form of talent.” You 
do not grow that kind of literary fruit on every journalistic tree. 
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Editors cannot find Lessings and Sainte-Beuves in the club 
smoking-room and turn them on to write of Mr. Mevius’s last 
play or Miss Bavia’s new novel at two guineas a column. Our 
experimentalist, however, would conclude, I feel sure, that the 
average of the critical writings is about as high as that of other 
ephemeral journey work of the literary kind. A thing must be 
estimated with reference to the conditions under which it is pro- 
duced. You do not peer into one of Mr. Hann’s or Mr. Telbin’s 
great stage canvases through a magnifying-glass, as you look at 
Cosway’s miniatures; and it is superfluous to expect, in a brief 
notice of a new book, which will be hurriedly read by the dim 
Jamplight of the underground railway, those minute and laboured 
graces of style which Mr. Walter Pater lavishes upon his finished 
essays and Mr. Stevenson on his vigneties in fiction. But com- 
pare the newspaper gentleman who writes of the new books with 
his fellow who discourses upon politics, or instructs us upon 
*‘ social’ topics. The comparison will not be to the disadvantage 
of the former. He, at any rate, has usually something to say, and 
is less likely than his rivals to fall into the journalist’s besetting 
sin of padding. He has a text anda topic; which is more than 
can always be said for the luckless leader-writer condemned to 
produce his column of apparently rational comment on the diges- 
tive platitudes of some right honourable after-dinner bore. 

The work of the reviewer, unless he is exceptionally careless or 
ignorant, must needs show traces of some little interest taken by 
the writer in the task set to his hand; which is a good deal more 
than can be said for all the writing that is put into print for the 
periodical press. Moreover, constant contact with books, even if 
they be only the books of American novelists, can hardly fail to 
give some slight literary flavour to the mind. ‘ Uneducated press- 
men” some (I think not many) of the reviewers may be. They 
may have small Latin and less Greek. Still, if they are regu- 
larly engaged in noticing books, it is probable that -they have 
some knowledge of literature, as well as some taste for it. Per- 
haps they have shirked the severe and prolonged literary training 
to which all authors, as is well known, submit themselves before 
they venture to come before the world as writers of novels. Yet 
the style (and even the grammar) of the Critics of Literature in 
Fleet Street would compare not unfavourably with those of the 
Critics of Life on Mr. Mudie’s shelves. 

I am not, of course, defending the taste or the form or the com- 
petence of all journalistic reviews. There are kinds and classes 
of periodical criticism, as of other things. Il y a des degrés, as 
the French judge observed to the writer who said that he and 
Alexandre Dumas were both novelists. Some of the degrees in 
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the comments of certain newspapers on books and the writers of 
books go very far down indeed. We are all familiar with one 
kind of “ literary gossip,” which mixes up reviewing with matters 
of a different kind. We know the “ Literary Causerie,” or the 
“ Chit-chat on Books,” or the “ Library Table,” or whatever it 
may be called, which breaks out into paragraphs in this manner :— 


Mrs. Amelia Bludso, of Milwaukee, whose novel, The Valley of Tophet, is 
the big boom of the New York publishing season, is a tall woman, with a statu- 
esque figure and magnificent golden hair. The Valley of Tophet is less a novel 
of character than a profound and searching analysis of a woman’s passion. 
It is at once psychological and physiological, and some of the passages in the 
chapter called “ Half-an-hour in Gehenna” will cause a shock to our precisians. 
Mrs. Bludso is a disciple of the Polish novelist, Howlewski; and, like him, is 
a distinct impressionist in style. Her favourite colour for dresses is pink, and 
she wears a divided skirt. 


Mr. Paulinus Ebor, the new Anglo-Siberian writer, is only five-and-twenty, 
though he looks older. Perhaps the most striking thing he has ever done is a 
description of a body of Siberian convicts deserted by their escort in a snow- 
drift, and compelled to relieve the pangs of hunger by feeding upon the contents 
of a case of Messrs. Pears’ soap, which they were carrying to Vladivostock for the 
wife of the Governor. There are not many of our brainy young writers who 
can touch Mr. Ebor in a graphic bit of that kind. He lives in a flat at Mauso- 
leum Mansions, and smokes all day. I hear that Harpey & Shark have given 
him £2,000 for his forthcoming volume. 


Lady Cruchecasée has another distinction besides that of being the authoress 
of the new novel A Fast Thing, which everybody is talking about. She is one 
of the few women in London who have their feet regularly manicured. 


Perhaps this is what Mr. Lang refers to when he says that “no 
printed matter is more entirely valueless and contemptible.” But it 
is not worse than a good deal of other printed matter which is pro- 
duced for the benefit of the public that reads popular newspapers. 
Indeed, nobody can take up some of these newspapers without observ- 
ing that the part which relates to the criticism of books and plays 
and music is often far higher in tone and better in quality than the 
rest of the publication. It is necessary to distinguish ; which is 
what the critics of our critics fail to do. Instead of regarding it 
as in some degree a healthy sign that newspapers, sold in the gutter 
and read in tap-rooms and tram-cars, should devote so much space 
to criticism which, if loose and flippant, is generally honest and 
often intelligent and acute, they take the worst specimens of the 
class and hold them up as examples of current newspaper reviewing. 
This is hardly fair. It is not wonderful that those who write for the 
masses should not always write like gentlemen and scholars. When 
we consider the dominant character of the audience to which they 
appeal, the wonder is that they should find it profitable to devote 
so much time and industry to art and literature as they do. 
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It is furthermore a mistake to suppose that the critics of the 
daily and the weekly press are uneducated hack-writers, or even 
that they are (to repeat a familiar gibe) persons who have tried 
and failed in other departments of letters. A good deal of the 
reviewing in the newspapers is poor work in the sense that it is 
poorly paid in comparison with the amount of labour it involves ; 
but it is not usually given to the hacks and failures of the staff. 
Not a few of the reviewers are young men serving their appren- 
ticeship to the writing business, and full of that enthusiasm for 
literature which urges so many men of cultivated tastes “ to ply 
the humble slighted shepherd’s trade,”’ although they know well 
enough how long are its vigils and how scanty its rewards. 
‘* Without a lifelong knowledge of books,” Mr. Gosse says, ‘‘ no- 
body ought to set up as a critic.” Possibly; but an _ editor 
cannot always command the services of learned veterans, and if 
he could he might hesitate to employ them on nine-tenths of the 
worthless ephemerides submitted to him for review. In the mean- 
time, a young fellow, fresh from the University, with some memories 
of his Plato and his Virgil still ringing in his head, is perhaps not 
worse employed in tasting and testing books than if he were preach- 
ing to us from the platform or the pulpit. If at five-and-twenty 
you are competent to teach men how to live, you are perhaps not 
wholly unfit to teach them how to write. Another class of 
reviewers go near to fulfilling Mr. Gosse’s condition. Every news- 
paper of standing and repute has among its more or less regular 
literary contributors some men who do possess “‘a lifelong knowledge 
of books” joined to a serious study of some special subject. It is 
not so much the trifling remuneration as the intrinsic interest of 
the work itself which induces well-known scholars and writers— 
often engaged in original literary production—to “‘do’’ the reviews 
for the newspapers. It cannot be motives that are wholly venal or 
mercenary which cause busy professional men to read, note, and 
digest half-a-dozen new editions of classics, or some ponderous 
‘** Life and Letters ’’ in two massive volumes, and to comment on 
the work with care and thoroughness, for little more than the price 
of a stall at the Opera. At any rate, there is this to be said for 
much of the best newspaper criticism: it is a labour of love, done 
for the pleasure or the interest felt in the task itself, and not 
wholly or chiefly for the wages it brings the labourer. Such work 
is not likely to compare badly with the perfunctory writing, per- 
formed without spirit or soul, which abounds in the newspapers— 
and elsewhere. 

If the reviewers can hold their own for competence, they are 
certainly quite as little open to the charge of dishonesty so freely 
urged against them. We are always hearing of the partiality or 
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the unfairness of critics. The disappointed author, whose work 
has been censured, “takes itout”’ of his critic that way. Jones, 
of the Guillotine has “cut up” your book. Like William of 
Deloraine over the body of Dark Musgrave, you wot well he is 
your deadly enemy ; because your wife forgot to call on Mrs. Jones 
when it was her “day,” or because you won’t play billiards (his 
custom of an afternoon) with Jones at the club. So you apply 
balm to your wounded vanity; and all the time it may be that Jones 
never wrcte the review at all, or, if he did, that he condemned your 
book because he honestly thought it bad. Authors (who are often 
reviewers themselves, and should therefore know better) seem to 
think that any reviewer is free to “‘slate”’ or puff any book accord- 
ing as his own black and evil nature suggests. But an editor who 
knows his business will very soon find out whether his critic has or 
not some “‘ axe to grind” of his own, and whether his praise or 
blame is dictated by merely personal considerations. It need not be 
assumed that the editor and the critic together are concerned, not 
so much in a literary felony, as in a literary conspiracy against an 
author whom in nine cases out of ten neither of them knows, or is 
likely to know, or even wishes to know. All authors are not great, 
and famous, and celebrated. Mr. Lang supposes that the reviewer 
would instinctively desire to ‘‘ go for” the gentlemen who write 
books: such is the nature of the animal. The newspaper critic is 
‘‘a hungry and eager nobody, who has never done, and never will 
do, anything. He has a pen in his hand; he has the work of some 
one who has made money and a name before him.” Really, if 
you come to that, I do not know that, taking the two classes as a 
whole, the average critic is much hungrier than the average author, 
or has less chance of being satisfied. Both of them get a good 
many meals of the east wind ; but as things go the newspaper man 
is as likely to have his solid feed, of kudos and pudding, as his 
blameless victim. For the rest, neither the reviewer nor the editor 
(who, as I have said, is not a quantité negligeable in this business) 
is a creature who goes about ravening, and saying ‘‘Go to! This 
author is mine enemy: behold, I will make my footstool of him.” 
He is, or has been, or may be, a versifier, or a novelist, himself ; 
he dines with authors, drinks with authors, plays whist with 
authors; and is usually neither a ruffian nor a sneak, but just an 
average man with the average man’s kindly reluctance to do an ill- 
natured action unless he can get some advantage out of it for 
himself. And since the world is large, and authors are becoming 
as the sands of the sea-shore for multitude, and since critics do not 
as a rule choose books for notice, but take those which are allotted 
to them, it will only happen now and again that the reviewer sits 
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in judgment upon the work of his particular enemy or his particular 
friend. 

When we consider the generally low estimate of the reviewer—the 
opinion of his ignorance, his meanness, his venality—which so 
many authors hold, it seems odd that they should deem him so 
very powerful. It is with him—this capricious and ill-informed 
stabber and log-roller—that the fate of books rests. Mr. Henry 
James goes farther. The future of literature depends upon the 
newspaper reviews ; and since the reviewer is crude, vulgar, stupid, 
and pretentious, literature is in a very poor way, and will presently 
sicken and so die. There is no arguing with a confirmed pessimist ; 
but surely Mr. James is vexing his soul needlessly. Literature is 
not dead yet, and it does not show any sign of dying. If it is 
killed it will be slain by more deadly weapons than the pen of the 
reviewer. Let the novelists give us a new Vanity Fair, or a new 
Dombey and Son, the dramatists another School of Scandal, the 
essayists some fresh Suspiria de Profundis; and the reviewers 
might do their worst to stifle or blacken the reputation of the new 
geniuses. A man, it has been truly said, is never written down 
save by himself. Nor is he written up; though authors and the 
public decline to believe in that wholesome truth. The superstition 
that a second-rate book can be made a success if only it be pushed 
by the newspapers is current everywhere, especially among the 
dabblers and amateurs in authorship. There is no well-known 
reviewer or editor who does not from time to time receive appeals 
for a puff which would be simply impertinent if it were not for 
their naivété. Perhaps it may be a friend of the aspirant—a lady 
for choice—who assails the journalistic ear after this fashion :— 

My pear Mr, Quitis,—My sister’s husband’s younger brother, poor dear Jack 
Stonebroke, you know, who was out in Nicaragua with Lord Asterisk, has 
written a little book describing his adventures. It is quite a first attempt and 
it is most important that it should be successful, for poor Jack has always been 
so unfortunate, and such a constant burden to his relations too, I am sorry to 
say. We do so hope you will be kind enough to say a good word for it in your 
most valuable and entertaining paper. I feel sure you will help us if you can, 
for Jack tells me that he used to have rooms on the same staircase at Oxford 


with that clever Mr. Sniggerson, who is such a particular friend of yours. 
Trusting you will not refuse me this small favour, I am—&e. 


Or perhaps the modest author himself approaches :— 


Dear Quitts,—You will receive to-morrow a copy of my novel, The Romance 
of a Bus Conductor, which I have told Bacon and Bungay to send to your 
private address, so that you may be sure to get it. I know books are some- 
times overlooked in a large office like yours. I hope to see a rattling good 
notice of the Romance in the Clarion Call soon.—Yours, X. Y. Z. 


P.S.—B. and B. tell me that « favourable early review is most desirable. 
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The person thus addressed might reply thus :— 


Sm [or Mapam],—Your request is equally impudent and silly. Impudent 
because you try to bribe me, without giving me a bribe; silly, because if 
your book is trash my puffs cannot help it, and if it isn’t trash it will not need 
puffing. 


The editor, however, does not, as a rule, write like that. In the 
first place, it would be rude, and reviewers and editors (particu- 
larly editors) are always polite ; and, in the second place, he knows 
that authors will never be induced to believe that the public will 
not be led to read a book it finds dull or empty, though all the 
newspapers within the four seas of Britain united to call it ‘‘great.” 
Some years ago there was published a novel, anonymously or under 
a nom-de-plume, ‘which was understood to be the work of a lady 
closely related to the popular and respected head of a business 
establishment with which all newspapers have constant and inti- 
mate relations. If ever there was an occasion on which journalists 
as a body were tempted to puff a book, this was the one. Puffed 
it was not; but I will not say that it did not receive considerably 
more attention than it deserved, and I am bound to add that there 
was hardly a reviewer who was not “to its faults a little blind and to 
its virtues more than kind.”” The indulgence wasall in vain. The 
book was neither a bad book nor a good one. It was the innocuous 
mediocre, gently-written tale of the well-regulated passions, by 
writing which so many English ladies like to solace their leisure. 
The public, in despite of the reviews, treated it as it treats others 
of its class. Ask for it at a circulating library to-day, and the clerk 
will have to hunt for it among the topmost shelves. That is a lesson 
of which the experienced editor takes note and which the experi- 
enced reviewer does not need. 

Our censors sometimes try to make the reviewers responsible 
for the sins or the omissions of popular taste. It is the fault of 
the critics, it appears, that the public buys trash and neglects good 
work. The reviewers are the tasters and the drawers to the 
*‘ general reader”: they should see that the proper meats and drinks 
are set upon his table; they should teach him what to eat and what 
to avoid. If he will not take what is good for him, and will cram 
himself to surfeit with cheap sweetstuff and bad confectionery, 
surely his Press guides and monitors are to blame. Are they? 
A little candid consideration of contemporary literature and con- 
temporary journalism should vindicate the critics from the charges 
of aiding and abetting the public taste in some of its more de- 
plorable aberrations. It may be that a poor book has been puffed 
into a temporary notoriety; but it is quite as common for an 
inferior writer to catch the public’s “ great stupid ear,” as 
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Hawthorne called it, although the reviewers shout against him in 
their loudest strains. Some of the most startling successes of the 
age have been achieved, not by means of the newspaper critics, but 
in spite of them. The reviewers were not responsible for the 
astonishing and unaccountable popularity of Called Back; on the 
contrary, it is well known that the book was selling by the ten 
thousand before the newspapers thought it worth while to bestow 
more than a contemptuous paragraph upon it. The newspapers 
did not “ write up” The Private Secretary; if the British public 
crammed the theatre when that rudimentary drama was being ex- 
hibited, it did so in despite of the sneers or the scornful silence of 
its journalistic mentors. It was certainly not on the advice of the 
reviewers that readers have bought Three Men in a Boat, or The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab, or The Innocents Abroad ; it was not 
their influence that caused Mr. Martin Tupper’s poems to be more. 
popular than the work of all other contemporary English writers 
of verse put together, or that sold half a million copies of East Lynne. 
If, in these several instances and in others, the taste of the People 
has been wrong, it has not been for want of legible and correctly 
marked milestones and finger-posts in the newspapers. On the 
other hand, the reviewers may fairly claim that they have often 
succeeded in bringing before the public some writers who might 
otherwise have remained unknown and unregarded. From the 
first the critics of some of the more influential newspapers acclaimed 
the genius of Mr. George Meredith; and, if that great novel- 
ist is at length obtaining some share of the recognition which 
he deserves, the result is, in part at least, due to the persistency 
with which his merits have been dwelt upon by certain admirers in 
the Press. The reviewers have made many mistakes; but let it be 
remembered that they instantly appreciated the talents of some of 
the most gifted new writers of our time. John Inglesant, the work 
of an unknown author, fell flat till its praises were sounded, with 
all possible emphasis, from a few conspicuous journalistic pulpits. 
It may have required no great discernment to perceive the value of 
John Herring, or of Far from the Madding Crowd; but it should at 
least be noted, by those who think newspaper reviewing merely 
incompetent and dull, that Mr. Baring Gould and Mr. Hardy 
were acclaimed almost on their first appearance by the critics 
of the newspapers. The same may be said of a more recent 
case—that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Much has been made of the 
so-called Kipling ‘‘ boom”; but the reviewers, who knew nothing 
of Mr. Kipling, and had never heard his name till they got 
some of those paper-covered volumes of the Indian Railway Library 
into their hands, had no object to serve in ‘‘ booming’”’ him other 
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than that of doing their duty and presenting to the public notice 
a new writer of unusual brilliancy and power. 

That ‘“‘log-rolling”’ is never practised, or jobs never done, in the 
course of the critics’ business it would be absurd to affirm. Re- 
viewers are men, and even the chastening effect of reading many 
new books cannot cast out the old Adam wholly. They like to 
serve their friends, and to say unkind things of persons who do not 
agree with them, as critics have been wont to do ever since the 
days of Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite of the kindred of 
Ram; but, lest they should indulge this natural tendency too far, 
editors are appointed unto them, to give them gentle hints in the 
hour of their temptation. It needs only a small acquaintance with 
the periodical literature of the century to lead one to the conclusion 
that editorial responsibility and equity are more strictly guarded, 
in this particular matter at any rate, than was the case in the 
days of our fathers and grandfathers. In Mr. Smiles’s interesting 
memoir of Mr. John Murray we can see how the reviewers of 1820 or 
thereabouts understood their duty to the public. The old Quarterly 
seems to have been merely a mutual admiration society of poets. 
Scott reviewed Southey, and Southey reviewed Scott; and members 
of the cdterie were constantly writing to Mr. Murray to apologize for 
having perchance plastered other brethren with a too sparing trowel. 
An editor of to-day would hardly permit A. to review B.’s books, 
and B. to review A.’s books, regularly and as a matter of course. 
Again, when he heard that Croker was bringing out an edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson, Macaulay wrote to explain how he would “ dust 
the raseal’s jacket in the next number of the blue-and-yellow.” 
This was before the book was published and before Macaulay could 
know whether it would be good or bad. And the man who ladled 
out the sugar so generously and used the pepper-castor with such 
ferocious recklessness wrote, be it remembered, for a select audience 
of the educated and refined. Certainly the manners and methods 
of the reviewers for our modern Press will compare favourably enough 
with those of their more fortunate predecessors. That the news- 
paper criticism of the period is often weak and unscholarly, and 
too much given to the worship of fads and crotchets and cheap 
sentiment, may be freely admitted; but it is a libel on the many 
hard-working men of letters, men who make it their business to 
keep the public in touch with the great stream of new publications, 
to say that it is merely vulgar, and spiteful, or wilfully dishonest 
and corrupt, or even that it is generally unintelligent and stupid. 


Sipney J. Low. 
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Tue above-named poem is full of interest for English readers. It 
is interesting historically from the light it throws on the character 
of a people with whom our own nation has so much in common, 
and because it shows how deeply Latin poetry is impressed with a 
sense of the moral grandeur underlying the Republican homeliness 
which made the Romans an imperial race. The sentiment of Virgil 
(Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestes) and of Horace (Beatus 
ille, qui procul negotiis, &c.), expressed when Augustus was defining 
the bulwarks of the Roman Empire, is repeated by Claudian when 
the Goths in the days of Honorius were breaking them down. 
Lovers of English literature are attracted by the lines, because 
they have been favourites with some of our greatest writers. 
Gibbon, who had a just appreciation of Claudian’s genius, 
characteristically gives them a dramatic turn, to illustrate the 
feelings of the Italian peasantry, when evicted from their holdings 
by Alaric ; and Cowley, to whom, from his love of the country, 
they were particularly congenial, has paraphrased them in English 
verse. Moreoyer, they touch intimately the feeling of our own 
age, and the feverish restlessness which is always striving to escape 
from the limits of the home, of the family, and even of the nation. 

But, although the poem has these claims on our attention, I 
doubt whether any successful attempt has been made to put it 
before the reader in an English metrical dress. Cowley’s para- 
phrase is not altogether satisfactory. It has some beautiful lines, 
and is full of touches which show the writer to have been a genuine 
poet. But where his translation keeps most closely to the sense of 
the Latin it often weakens its imagery ; while in other parts he has 
so expanded the expression as to attenuate the spirit of a poem 
which Claudian, justly enough, calls an epigram. He has taken 
thirty lines to reproduce what the original says in twenty- 
two. In the following version I have tried to be as literal as 
possible. Only in one couplet—namely, verses 8 and 4 of the 
translation—have I ventured to make Claudian say more than I 
believe he really means. For the idea in the last couplet I am 
indebted to Cowley, who writes.— 

Around the spacious world let others roam: 
The voyage, Life, is longest made at home— 
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the only objection to which is that we wish a voyage to be quick, 
not long. Whether I have succeeded in preserving any of the 
poetry of the original I will not presume to judge; but I append 
the Latin, that the reader may decide for himself :— 


De SENE.VERONENSI QUI SUBURBIUM NUNQUAM EGRESSUS EST. 


Felix, qui patriis evum transegit in agris, 
Ipsa domus puerum quem videt, ipsa senem ! 
Qui, baculo nitens, in qua reptavit arena, 
Unius numerat secula longa case ! 
Illum non vario traxit Fortuna tumultu, 
Nec bibit ignotas mobilis hospes aquas. 
Non freta merecator tremuit, non classica miles ; 
Non rauci lites pertulit ille fori. 
Indocilis rerum, vicine nescius urbis, 
Adspectu fruitur liberiore poli. 
Frugibus alternis, non consule, computat annum ; 
Auctumnum pomis, ver sibi flore notat. 
Idem condit ager soles, idemque reducit, 
Metiturque suo rusticus orbe diem. 
Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum, 
AAquevumque videt consenuisse nemus. 
Proxima cui nigris Verona remotior Indis, 
Benacumque putat litora rubra lacum. 
Sed tamen indomitz vires, firmisque lacertis 
AKtas robustum tertia cernit avum. 
Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos : 
Plus habet hic vite, plus habet ille vie. 


The same in English. 


Blest man, who in his boyhood’s home has passed 
From youth to age, and finds that home his last ! 
Who, where he crawled a babe, with staff-propped hand 
Scores still his farm’s long annals in the sand! 
No dupe of vain Ambition’s swelling dreams ; 
No wandering waif who drinks of far-off streams ; 
Scared by no shipwreck, no alarm of war ; 
Vexed with no wranglings of the clamorous Bar ; 
He, letting town and politics pass by, 
Enjoys the large horizon of his sky. 

_ The years by crops, not consuls, he computes, 
And spring and autumn marks by flowers or fruits. 
One field at morning, and at evening one, 
His dials, span the pathway of his sun. 
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He set the acorn germ of that tall tree, 

And minds when yonder wood was young as he. 
Verona seems like India to explore ; 

Benacus’ lake is as the Red Sea Shore. 

No less the grandsons of his sons admire 

His vigorous limbs and unabated fire. 

Rush. round the world, to earth’s last limits roam ! 
Life’s longest travels still are made at home. 


W. J. CourtHope. 
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MEN-SERVANTS IN ENGLAND. 


*‘THe soul of a lacquey” is an expression generally used as a term 
of opprobrium. It is supposed to denote a certain measure of low 
cunning and grovelling meanness. Yet the race of lacqueys has 
always existed, and continues to be looked upon with considerable 
favour. No large establishment is complete without its staff of 
men-servants; and the ambition of small people tends to the 
keeping of a male domestic, be he even of the hybrid order called 
*‘single-handed.” These “ single-handed” men are types of the 
worst species. They have all the evils and none of the consummate 
manner and the perfect gentility of the high-class servant ; 
they are generally married men, who have drifted down’from a 
higher estate through drink or other misfortunes; they are slovenly 
and lazy, and lord it over the widow and the orphan with whom 
it is their lot to be cast. I remember one of these gentry, a good 
specimen of his class, and looked upon as a model by his mistress, 
a widow of my acquaintance. One day he was suddenly dismissed, 
to the astonishment of her friends, who knew how highly she 
valued his services. Her explanation of the matter was that a 
deputation of the maids in the house waited upon her urgently im- 
ploring her to send away the treasure; they were tired, they said, 
of sitting up for him till two or three in the morning whenever she 
was out of town. They trusted she would dismiss him with a 
month’s wages, for he had threatened to kill them if they told her, 
and they firmly believed he would. Single ladies are fearfully 
tyranised over by the domestic of this class—the old butler, who 
decides what they shall drink, how much they shall drink, and 
how they shall live, and whom they dare not disturb at odd hours, 
or in the enjoyment of his meals, by ringing the bell or sending 
him on a message. 

‘‘ Single-handed”’ servants do not enter into the generic category 
of flunkeys of whom Leech made such fun in the pages of Punch, 
and who have been satirised so keenly by Thackeray in his ‘‘ Diary 
of Jeames de la Pluche.” The latter is a functionary conven- 
tionally arrayed in plush breeches and silk stockings, with well- 
developed calves and a supercilious expression. Several times a 
day he partakes freely of nourishing food, including a surprising 
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quantity of beer. He has a wholesome contempt for poor people, 
small families, and genteel poverty; and talks of ws and we in 
connection with his master. His meals and his pipe appear the 
be-all and end-all of existence. After, there comes the washing 
of his head. This has to be done daily (so he avers) in order 
to prevent the powder he wears from injuring his luxuriant 
hair. More prosaic persons believe the reason to be that when he 
walks out he prefers to look the private gentleman all over, rather 
than show the badge of servitude in his floured head. The amour 
propre of a flunkey is variously compounded. He likes to strut 
about in a pot-hat, with a light cane and a cut-away coat, and 
appear as if he had nothing to do. That is one side of his amour 
propre. The other is satisfaction in his calves, his livery, his 
six feet two, and the fine turn-out of his people. He owns toa 
great deal of vicarious pride in these matters ; and whatever may 
happen, as far as he is concerned, he is determined to keep up the 
credit of the family. He may be seen lounging superciliously on 
the door-steps of a summer afternoon, his coat thrown back, 
his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes, regarding the passing 
carriages and their well-dressed occupants with approval, or 
glaring contemptuously at the small boy with a’parcel, and the poor 
music mistress who arrives on foot and timidly asks whether the 
young ladies are at home. The tone of the flunkey is carefully 
graduated according to what he considers the rank of the caller ; 
and it is sometimes an amusing experience to pay an early visit, 
plainly dressed, when, after being looked over from head to foot as 
if you were a thief or a beggar, you give your card as Lady X., 
and note the instant change from haughtiness to respectful 
servility. The philosophy of clothes is a lesson which the flunkey 
never learns. He always judges you by your rich apparel and 
your surroundings, rather than by your innate worth and your 
refined and distingué manner, for to him “the tailor makes the 
man.” Jeames considers it a part of his duty to be beautiful. 
** Sois belle in tu peux, sois sage si tu veux mais sois consideérée, il 
le faut”’ is his axiom of life. Beauty and uselessness go together, 
he believes: so he heaps all the duties he can decently delegate, 
to the housemaid and the odd man (a most useful and necessary 
appendage to. every large establishment). He rises as late as 
possible ; he exerts himself as little as he need; he declines to take 
up the governness’s supper or to clean her boots; and he insists 
on his own breakfast being brought to him in bed whenever his 
mistress is out of town. A jolly, lazy, magnificent fellow is the 
flunkey, though occasionally troubled by some peculiar ailments, 
which the doctor bluntly attributes to overfeeding, but which 
Jeames puts down to the unhealthiness of his sleeping apartment 
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and the rarity of his days ‘‘ out.”” As he generally spends his days 
‘‘ out’ in the comfortable seclusion of the public-house, or in that 
of the servants’ club, they are not always conducive to his good 
health. Clubs are an immense institution and a great resort of 
servants. They are of all sorts, from those as exclysive as the 
Marlborough or Arthur’s to others bristling with as many secret 
rules and regulations as the Freemasons’ brotherhood are popularly 
supposed to enjoy. One ordinary rule is that which makes it 
imperative on a servant not to stay more than two years in a 
situation, howsoever comfortable he may be,—a capital way of 
ensuring what the French police call circulation, and preventing 
any undue attachment to the household he inhabits pro tem. 

Although Jeames rigidly keeps up the prestige of the establish- 
ment before the outside world, in his own heart and to his 
intimates of the club he discusses and criticises his employers 
pretty freely. Their faults, their vices, their tempers, their 
stinginess, and their folly are nowise extenuated; and to know 
the real man thoroughly you need only consult his valet-de-chambre, 
whose contempt for his master is equalled by his insolence when 
he dares. As an instance we may quote the speech of a footman 
who, when told that his mistress—a lady of fidgety temper and high 
degree—had rung her bell already several times, calmly replied, 
as he sipped his glass of beer, “‘ Let her ring!”’ Kindly contempt 
sometimes takes the place of insolence, as in the case of the 
servant who happened to be travelling second-class with a friend 
of mine. As the train stopped at a station he observed of his 
master —a well-known magnate—‘I must look out here, for my 
bloke always gets hisself left behind!” 

Strange and weird are the traditions of household customs, the 
etiquette of the back stairs, the precedence of the servants’ hall. 
The incessant squabbles about whose “‘ place ”’ it is to do such and 
such a thing are so aggravatingly prolonged that an exasperated 
master was once heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Well, Thomas, as it’s nobody 
else’s business to take up the coals, I suppose it must be mine!” 
On another occasion the equanimity of a whole family was disturbed 
by an argument between the footman and the ladies’-maid as to the 
precise position of the lady’s boots when brought upstairs; the 
footman maintaining it was not his place to put them inside, and 
the maid peremptorily declining to take them from outside the door 
of the bedroom. The weighty matter could be decided only by the 
dismissal of both the superfine domestics. 

Servants lay special stress on their meals “ reg’lar,” on an 
unlimited supply of beer, and on a licence ta waste and spoil 
according to their pleasure. We all know and dread the unfailing 
answer we receive when we request a servant to bring up a plate, 
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or a decanter, or a glass not in ordinary use. ‘“‘ Please, sir, there 
ain’t no more of that set!” thus effectually upsetting your 
hospitable arrangements and disturbing your equanimity for the 
day. Or, again, the ‘ book,” that instrument of domestic torture, 
which the man-servant politely places on your table once a month, 
and which swells to undue proportions on the most trivial 
pretexts. How generous is your servant with your money; how 
lavishly he tips porters and railway servants; how magniticently 
he pays the cabmen and the coal-heavers, sending them away 
rejoicing ; what a splendid example of open-handedness and genial 
benevolence he sets, you; and how mean and parsimonious your 
notions of life are, compared with his ! 

The family butler or steward, if less beautiful, is perhaps a more 
practical necessity than the flunkey. In his hands are placed the 
safe routine and thorough respectability of the establishment. It 
is he who wields the rod of office, dispenses the hospitality of the 
wine-cellar, and locks the area-gate for fear of thieves. It is he 
who calls Jeames to order for his forgetfulness and shortcomings, 
and consults with the housekeeper on weighty matters of state 
and prudence. He is a magnificent personage, with a figure of 
ample proportions, and the benign and important expression of an 
archbishop. He is omniscient at dinner (though at other times 
generally invisible) ; he knows your preferences (especially if you 
have tipped him on the occasion of your last visit); he whispers 
‘“* Very old brandy ”’ and ‘‘ Chateau Margot ”’ confidentially in your 
ear, and pours you out repeated bumpers of the 74 champagne. He 
knows all the family gossip; drinks the health of the young ladies 
and gentlemen, in the housekeeper’s room, on their various birth- 
days ; and, having married the ladies’-maid, retires in the prime of 
life to the sanctities of a comfortable public-house—a blessed 
ending to many well-spent years. 

The man-cook is a specimen of quite another kind. He is an 
artist, and as such a Bohemian. He is always out, excepting when 
he is concocting some specially delicate “plat”? (the ordinary 
family dinner being provided by the kitchen-maid) ; he enjoys a 
wild liberty denied to the other servants ; he stays out late—for is 
he not assisting his friend Alphonse in the preparation of a banquet 
at the Duke of 8.’s, and is not this part of the necessary experience 
and deftness required in his stock-in-trade? He is independent, 
very ; he is expensive likewise. While the wages of a flunkey range 
from £30 to £40, merely the salary of a clerk, the butler’s from 
£80 to £100, the salary of a curate, the wages of a chef, including 
his perquisites, range from £200 to £300 or even £400 a year. As 
a great gourmet once observed, ‘‘Good cooking is hygiene, and 
hygiene is life: who would not pay for life?” The man-cook 
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practises his extortions and raises his demands daily. Year by 
year Italians and Frenchmen invade our shores, and take possession 
of our kitchens, wielding their “‘ casserolles”’ in kingly fashion and 
ruling obsequious kitchenmaids and scullions with a rod of iron. 
After a few years they wax fat and retire from the fleshpots of 
Egypt, with their sausages, their garlic, and their wives, to an old 
age of comfortable competency in their native land. 

The ‘‘odd man,” like the humble earth-worm, is the invisible 
but necessary worker that causes silent revolutions in the ma- 
chinery of the universe. He cleans knives and boots, carries coals, 
and does everything disagreeable and arduous for everybody else. 
He gets cursed and sworn at; he rises early and goes late to rest ; 
all the misdemeanours of the household are laid on his patient 
back ; he does the work of two men-servants and is paid half the 
wages of one. He bears his apparently miserable life with 
equanimity and possesses his soul in patience, snatching such mun- 
dane consolations as he can in the shape of a few poor perquisites 
for his sick mother or his little brothers and sisters at home, know- 
ing (sturdy lad of six feet that he is!) that the day will come when 
he in his turn may taste the joys of prosperity, may lord it over 
the others, lie in bed in the morning, smoke the pipe of peace, and 
chuck the housemaid unreprovedly under the chin when he meets 
her on the staircase. These are the prizes and honours of service 
to be looked forward to—the rewards which sweeten toil and 
console a man for the insolence, the hardships, and the overbear- 
ing demeanour it is his temporary lot to endure. 

Perhaps the king of domestics, while he is certainly the pleasant- 
est, the most useful, and the smartest of officials, is the valet, or 
gentleman’s gentleman. A very butterfly, the Figaro of existence, 
is he; gay, gallant, fascinating in the eyes of ladies’-maids, and 
agreeable in the sight of their mistresses. Generally the trusted 
confidant of his employer, a lively bachelor like himself, he men- 
tally divides the world into two sections—his master and his friends, 
and the rest of the world. He knows all about his employer’s in- 
trigues ; he carries his notes; he purchases his flowers; he visits 
in the same country houses and is familiar with all the sporting 
gossip of his set. He describes to the admiring audience downstairs 
how ‘‘ well we went in the good thing from Ranksborough Gorse,” 
how ‘‘ we cut them all down in the Brigade Cup at Sandown,” how 
*‘ we killed the biggest stag in the Duke’s forest.”” He has associated 
with ‘“‘ smart” people and the ‘‘créme de la créme” until he has 
entirely forgotten he is not one of them by birth. He receives 
high wages, of course ; he lives in the lap of luxury; he is selfish 
and untruthful occasionally ; but he is an invaluable person. His 
memory is like unto Macaulay’s; he never forgets a single port- 
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manteau or bag or hat-box; he reads Bradshaw excellently ; he 
takes the tickets, and, tipping the guard efficiently, secures a re- 
served railway compartment; he brings his master tea, or brandy 
and soda, at the stations ; he engages the only fly at their destina- 
tion ; he has everything unpacked and ready by the time his master 
leisurely strolls upstairs to dress. He is a factotum in a hundred. 
He has the soul of a perfect army commissariat; he lays his plans 
in advance ; he caters like an old campaigner ; he is as reserved as 
Machiavelli. A word or a glance is sufficient ; he understands the 
merest nod. He ingratiates himself with the maids belonging to 
the ladies his master—or, as he prefers to call him, “the Guv’nor” 
—admires ; he knows their taste in flowers, their style of dress, 
their peculiar idiosyncracies and flirtations. He looks after ‘‘ the 
Guv’nor’s”’ interests in a fatherly way, and advises him to pay an 
occasional visit to the paternal home, or reminds him to write to 
his mother and sisters. All this he does without.any undue ex- 
pressions of familiarity, though he may venture occasionally on a 
word of advice. He has always the same noiseless step and perfect 
sleekness and politeness of manner, the same absolute good temper 
and gentleness of tone, with the same subserviency and perfection 
of voice, the same ardour and energy in his work. Your boots are 
polished till you can see your face in them; ties are carefully 
arranged; clothes are ironed; and brushed hats are glossy ; the 
buttonhole is laid out invitingly ; hot water is to your hand; your 
slippers lie in front of the fire; and the obsequious valet stands 
ready. Who would grudge so many guineas a year for service like 
this? If he smokes your cigars, your loose cash may lie about 
freely : he will not touch it. You who are so careless with your 
studs and sleeve-links and pins possess an attendant who counts 
and looks after them. If he occasionally helps himself to a glass or 
two of wine, he pays your bills punctually and in order. If he uses 
bad language to his inferiors, and haughtily calls the steward’s- 
room boy an idiot, have you never sworn at him when you were 
in a hurry and your shirts were not sufficiently starched, or the 
exact brickdust red of your tops not quite to your taste? Ifhe 
diverges from the truth occasionally, can you expect him to do 
violence to his real nature always, to be for ever smiling, handy, 
and obliging, and never to suffer from the toothache or the heart- 
ache? Is he a hypocrite? Yes: he is paid for it. Does he 
feather his own nest amply ?—have you not yourself taught him 
the value of number one ? 

The gentleman’s gentleman remains an unique specimen of 
high civilization acting upon a naturally uneducated nature. 
There is veneer, but no real value, underneath. Yet, take him 
all in all, the gentleman’s gentleman is agreeable to live with, 
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easy to manage, unobtrusively useful, faithful as far as his lights 
go, devoted to what he thinks your interest and his, amiable and 
good-tempered, light-hearted and ready-witted. What better can 
we say of most of our friends ? 

The gamekeeper, who is not exactly a domestic servant, is yet 
a functionary of immense importance. Unless he is conciliated 
by largesses and sympathetically inclined towards you, you will 
fare badly in your attempts at sport. He will put you in the 
coolest corners, station you in the outlying boxes at the grouse 
drive, send you to tramp through the useless spinneys, and gene- 
rally weary and discourage you. Especially are you in the hands 
of the forester in a Scotch deer-forest. He may do as he likes 
with you if he bears you a grudge, or merely serve his master 
docilely, as that one did who asked a titled employer, ‘‘ Will I 
give the gentleman a walk or a shot to-day?” Some of these 
men, born and bred on the hills, and living amidst the grandest 
and wildest of scenery, possess a keen, homely wit, which renders 
them interesting companions, and an innate courtesy and refine- 
ment of feeling that stamps them as a very different race from the 
mercenary and unscrupulous town servants. Many are the stories 
related of their good-natured contempt for the ignorance and 
clumsiness of the enterprising Saxon, audaciously confident in his 
skill and helpless as a child in the hands of his guide. Note 
the sarcastic reply of the stalker, after having swept the hill- 
side with his glass and reported that some stags were on the 
horizon, to the foolish question of a gentlemen, “Such a distance 
off—how do you know they are stags?” ‘Stags has horns!” 
or the curt and pregnant answer of the forester to the despairing 
tyro who, while a shining light in the political world, yet care- 
fully and persistently missed the easiest shots all through the 
day, when he piteously inquired ‘‘ What is the reason I cannot 
hit the deer?” ‘“‘ Eh, mon, it’s well there’s beef in Aberdeen!” 
On another occasion a poor unfortunate sportsman, in his 
anxiety to do the right thing, apologetically exclaimed, “I was 
so afraid of haunching him, I shot at his head.” ‘‘ ’Deed,”’ said his 
companion shortly, ‘‘ that was no airthly use.” A book might be 
written about the shrewd sayings of gamekeepers and their acute 
judgments of the superior beings committed to their charge; but 
it would be somewhat straying from the lines of this paper to 
enlarge further on such an interesting topic. Suffice it to say 
that tips to gamekeepers, ungrudgingly rendered by the votaries 
of the chase, form no inconsiderable item in the expenses of a 
popular and impecunious young man. The whole system of fees 
to servants demands revision. It amounts, in large establish- 
ments, to a system of blackmail; for many are the unwritten 
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penalties of the law to which the unwary visitor exposes himself 
if he tries to evade them or is known to be what servants call 
‘‘mean.” He is ill-valeted, ill-served, treated with neglect by the 
butler in his official capacity as cup-bearer, with civil contempt by 
the coachman, and calm indifference by the footman. He is, as it 
were, boycotted ; and his name is inscribed on the tablets of the 
book as one of those who, when they enter palatial mansions, must 
leave all hope behind them. If, on the contrary, he is, in the 
language of the servants’ hall, a “real” gentleman, he may bid 
good-bye to carking care. His bed will be a bed of roses ; the coach- 
man touches his hat with agrin as he meets him at the station 
with the cosy brougham instead of the dogeart; the footman flies 
to help him out and carry his dressing-case and hat-box ; the butler 
greets him with a kindly inquiry after his health, or a “ Glad to 
see you back again, sir’’; the housemaid makes up his fire to the 
best of her ability, and brings in his hot water punctually ; he feels 
that he is among friends; the warm atmosphere of gratitude and 
affection pleasantly encompasses him. 

Our servants are our severest critics, our sternest mentors; they 
read our letters; they examine our weekly bills; they judge our 
expenditure; they are posted up in all our affairs. If we are lavish 
and indifferent, and don’t inquire, but leave matters pretty much 
in their hands, they serve us willingly and call us good masters and 
mistresses. ‘‘ Laissez-faire’’ is their highest idea of employers’ 
morality, and a ‘‘ masterly inactivity ’’ meets their full approval. 
Then, and then only, will they condescend to smooth the crumpled 
roseleaves in our paths and study all those comforts of home—that 
refined elegance, that delicate art of living—which makes an 
English house the perfection of luxurious order. It is for the 
enjoyment of these unique privileges, and on the express under- 
standing that we shut our eyes to the old-established rights of 
tips, perquisites, followers, and hangers-on, that Englishmen cheer- 
fully forego the independence of the foreigner, the economy of 
a small staff of servants, and the superior advantage of expending 
one’s income on one’s self and not on one’s servants. The French, 
who know how to obtain the maximum of enjoyment with the 
minimum of expense, often wonder at our allowing ourselves to be 
eaten out of house and home by an army ‘of idle, extravagant 
retainers. There are several reasons for this. The arrangement 
of English houses necessitates more domestics, owing to the 
number of stairs and the constant ringing of the front and 
area door bells. (The latter a tax on time and labour entirely 
removed by the visits of the white-capped French cooks, basket 
on arm, to the ‘‘marché”’.) Then, every body in England 
considers it his privilege to have some other person to wait 
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upon him. The cook requires a kitchenmaid, the butler a foot- 
man, the coachman a helper or groom, and so on ad infinitum. 
The delightful simplicity of the French ménage—with its cook, its 
valet-de-chambre, and its femme-de-chambre, sufficing for all reason- 
able wants—continues to be ignored in this country. And truly it 
would here be impossible to find the cleanly, active bonne, who cooks 
her dinner, over the stove in the adjoining kitchen, and carries it in 
her hands, smoking hot, to the guests in the dining-room. Often 
have I assisted at such a family repast in Paris; and never do I 
wish for a better, though on these occasions there were six people 
at table, and the apartment was a small one. Such things, how- 
ever, are out of the question in England, and I dare say service in 
France has its own special drawbacks too. No English mistress, 
for example, would sanction the independence, the familiarity (some- 
times critically affectionate), or the calm annexation of the ‘‘ sou 
du franc” perquisite in her Mary Jane. No! Our servants belong 
to our climate like our Christmas fogs, our roast beef, and our 
cricket. Perfect service can be had at a perfect price; those who 
keep many men-servants, and do not count the cost, fare well and 
sumptuously. As for the rest of us, the employers of one or two 
men-servants, the plagues and idols of our homes, there is nothing 
to be done but for us to be very kind and indulgent to them, and 
blandly to hope they will return the compliment. There is a 
dignity, a solemnity, and a pretentiousness about flunkeys that 
English people will never dare to dispense with. 


VIoLET GREVILLE. 
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THE GROWTH OF CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND. 


In March, 1889, in the pages of this Review, I examined the position 
of Scottish Conservatism, and pointed out how utterly inadequate 
to its real strength its Parliamentary representation in 1885 had 
been ; how substantial its progress in voting power, tested by the 
statistics of successive general elections; and how the form of 
Scottish Conservative organization had been revolutionized during 
the preceding five or six years. Nearly three years have passed 
since then ; and, with a General Election not far off, it may be not 
unprofitable once more to take stock of how we stand. It may be 
well to recall that in 1885 the Liberals held sixty-two seats, based 
upon the votes, in round numbers, of 290,000 electors; that the 
Conservatives held ten seats, based upon the votes of 150,000 
electors ; and that in the Lowland constituencies of the East of 
Scotland 50,000 Conservatives were deprived of representation 
altogether. 

In 1886 the Gladstonians were left with forty-three seats; the 
Liberal Unionists held seventeen ; and the Conservatives held 
twelve. The Unionist votes amounted to 167,480; the Separatist 
to 197,834. The Election was upon an old register, and at a time 
of the year at which large attendances at the polling booth were not 
to be expected. If we consider the actual number of votes polled, we 
find that each member should represent 5,073 votes. In fact, each 
Unionist member represents 5,773, and each Gladstonian 4,600.* 
The proper proportion of membership should have been thirty- 
three Unionists to thirty-nine Gladstonians. Amid the whole 
circumstances of the case, in view of the fact that the Irish vote 
was transferred en bloc to the Separatist side, brought to the poll 
in conditions of peculiar enthusiasm, and given much more solidly 
in 1886 than there is reason to believe was the case when it was 
cast against ‘‘the unrivalled coercionist of the Irish race,” in 1885; 
in view of the short time that had elapsed since those who had to 


* In the calculation as to the proportion of representation to actual voting 
power, no allowance has been made for the seats in which there was no contest, 
which numbered ten. If we discard these, however, and make the divisors 62 
instead of 72, 25 instead of 29, and 87 instead of 43, the results are 5,891, 
6,697 and 5,346 respectively. 
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act together had worked against each other; and in view of the 
prevalent prejudices against the name Tory, against which five 
years of progressive legislation were not then an available argu- 
ment; the results of the contest of 1886, although imperfect and 
inadequate, were on the whole satisfactory and encouraging. Let 
it never be forgotten that the boasted Liberalism of Scotland, 
which, they say, engrosses the national sentiment (although it is at 
variance with much that is most characteristic in Scottish history 
and Scottish society), holds what footing it has in the great 
industrial regions of Lanarkshire solely by the favour and at the 
bidding of those to whom, Mr. Gladstone tells us, the British 
Constitution wears ‘‘a foreign garb,” and Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Crawford, and Mr. Cunninghame Graham are but members of an 
‘‘alien Parliament,’ to be used or abused as occasion serves. 
‘** Perhaps,” it was written in 1889, ‘‘ no better test of the powers 
of Mr. Gladstone as a converter from himself can be found than 
the fact that, while his supporters in the Scottish cities sank from 
71,000 to 64,000 in the five years from 1880 to 1885, they dropped 
in six months of 1886 from 64,000 to under 51,000. With so 
startling a diminution of Gladstonian faith in the Scottish burghs, 
long believed to be impregnably entrenched in prejudice against 
anything associated with the name Conservative, is there any 
reason to despair of the future? . . . The general lesson from the 
whole facts of the two struggles is that Scottish Conservatism is 
steadily growing, and that by its alliance for a great national 
object with all that is best in the old Liberal party there is formed 
an enormous force of Constitutional opinion which only requires 
persistent energy and wise organization to increase and triumph.” 

In 1889 it might have been thought that in 1886 we had reached 
the summit of the wave; for all the bye-elections had been 
unfortunate. Since then, it is true, Morayshire has distinguished 
itself by sending Mr. Seymour Keay to convert Mr. Gladstone to 
‘robbery or folly ” ; West Fife has had an opportunity of exhibiting 
the preponderance of extreme opinion that was known to prevail 
there; and Paisley has not shown all the progress that was 
expected to be shown. Mr. Parker Smith, however, has held the 
Partick Division of Lanarkshire for the Union; Mr. Somervell has 
brilliantly won back the Ayr Burghs; and the Solicitor-General has 
achieved a great victory in Bute. There is no doubt that the 
temper and the confidence of the Unionist Party in Scotland are 
much higher than they were even two years ago. Much remains 
to be done ; but great progress has been made in preparation for 
the conflict that must soon come. 

In the all-important matter of placing candidates in the field, 
the exertions of those who have given their time and energies to 
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the subject have been attended with much success. There are only 
11 constituencies, out of 72, which have not yet made a public 
announcement of the Unionist champion who will enter the lists 
in their behalf. Of these, two are in the West of Scotland, Paisley 
and the Bridgeton division of Glasgow ; two in the East, the Kirk- 
caldy Burghs and West Fife; one in the Highlands, Sutherland- 
shire; and the remainder in the North-east, Banffshire, the Elgin 
Burghs, East Aberdeenshire, the North and the South Divisions 
of the city of Aberdeen, and Kincardineshire. The North-eastern 
group comprise the district in which the Gladstonian preponder- 
ance was most overwhelming in 1885, and the Liberal-Unionists 
showed least courage in 1886. The Elgin Burghs have not been 
contested since 1880; both divisions of Aberdeen and of Kincardine- 
shire were left unfought in 1886 ; and in 1885, the contest being a 
makeshift of the last moment, the passage of arms in North 
Aberdeen was a combat pour rire. The region is undoubtedly that in 
which Unionist prospects are least bright; it is therefore that in 
which the difficulty of providing for contests is greatest. All central 
Scotland, all the South-east and the South-west, the East proper 
and the West proper, with the exception of the four seats already 
mentioned, and a division of Glasgow in an anomalous position, 
and the Highlands, with the exception of Sutherlandshire and 
perhaps one other seat, are provided with candidates, selected to 
carry the Unionist flag with the unanimous support cf both wings 
of the Unionist party. In the heart of the North-east a plucky 
battle is being fought by Sir Arthur Grant for the cause of the 
Union, hampered and prejudiced as that cause is by the foolish 
action of a section who control the Church Defence Organization 
in the constituency, who have induced a gentleman from the vicinity 
of Edinburgh to issue an addressas an ‘‘ Independent Liberal and 
Church Candidate.”’ This knight-errant of “‘ the National Zion” 
professes hostility to Home Rule, and is understood to appear at 
Liberal-Unionist gatherings in the capital ; but his action in West 
Aberdeenshire is a distinct infringement of the principles and the 
understanding of the Unionist Alliance, and quite contrary to the 
wishes of the Liberal-Unionist head-quarters, Sir Arthur Grant 
having been previously adopted as Unionist Candidate. 

It would be invidious and unwise to particularize constituencies ; 
but we may note that in the East of Scotland there are some in 
which the Unionist prospects are very bright, and others in which 
the outlook is encouraging. If Bute and Partick, even qualified 
by Paisley, are to be taken as fair types of the West, Unionism has 
not begun to ebb in the districts where it is most powerful. The 
character of the Unionist candidates is high, and Conservative 
Unionists in one instance in particular are proud to follow a 
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peculiarly brilliant leader from the Liberal lines in an assault upon 
what has been hitherto a Gladstonian stronghold. In the city of 
Dundee, which is the only survival of the two-seated constituencies 
in Scotland, a fresh start in Conservative work was. made, signal- 
ized and stimulated by the National Conservative Conference, 
in 1890; and this has been followed by a happy arrangement 
between the two wings of the Unionist Party. In the East of 
Scotland nine Conservative and fifteen Liberal-Unionist candidates, 
in addition to sitting members, have been declared; and in the 
West, in addition to, or in some cases in substitution for, sitting 
members, ten Conservatives and five Liberal Unionists have been 
placed in the field. There are at present seven Liberal Unionist 
members in the East of Scotland, and in the West eight Conserva- 
tives and five Liberal-Unionists (excluding those who vacate their 
seats at the end of the Parliament), while the Conservatives hold the 
two University seats. The pressing duty of the next six months 
is to appoint candidates for the eleven seats still unprovided, so 
that Scottish Unionism may present to the foe an unbroken front. 
Second only in importance to finding a champion on the plat- 
form and at the poll is the thorough organization of the Constitu- 
tional forces in each constituency. The constituencies in which 
we have won bye-elections were those in which the organization 
was most thorough before the emergency came ; and there is satis- 
faction to be gathered from the fact that the necessities of modern 
electioneering are being gradually, if somewhat slowly, appreciated. 
in our Scottish counties. There may still be regions where the 
local agent—of course, a solicitor in a country town—promulgates 
what purports to be the ukase of “the Duke, Lord Somebody, and 
Myself,” as a comfortable warrant for folding the hands in sleep ; 
there may even be such a thing as an instance of the retention of 
the nominal position of Conservative agent, coupled with the 
cynical declaration that meetings are of no use, and that the con- 
stituency is so hopeless that it is a waste of time to bother 
about registration. A large and increasing number of county 
divisions have, however, adopted the only system which is efficient 
amid modern circumstances, by having a permanent organizing 
secretary giving his whole time actively to the work, and there 
has been recently an encouraging development in the number of 
smaller meetings arranged by constituencies within themselves 
without requisition of assistance from the Central Office. The 
results of the registration of 1890 have been generally favourable, 
and in some constituencies bear emphatic testimony to pains- 
taking and useful work on the part of those whose special duty it 
is to attend to this important work. There is one constituency 
where the Unionist gain closely approaches five hundred; in 
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several more it is reckoned in three figures ; and even in parts of 
the country where the prospects are not so bright the figures 
negative the Gladstonian hypothesis about ‘‘the flowing tide.” 
There are also constituencies where these results, the most reliable 
test of genuine work, reveal discreditable apathy among those to 
whom the fortunes of the Unionist cause are locally entrusted. 

If increased interest in the development of the operations of the 
central organization of the Party be a test of growing vigour 
throughout the country, Conservatism in Scotland is making sub- 
stantial progress. The National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions for Scotland was formed in the autumn of 1882. In 1883 it 
comprised sixty affiliated associations, had on its books 101 
individual members, and possessed an income of £191. In 1886 
it numbered 122 associations and 394 members, and had an income 
of £640. In 1888, when Lord Salisbury visited Edinburgh on the 
occasion of the Annual Conference, the associations numbered 186, 
the membership was 403, and the income was £946. In 1890 
there were 256 affiliated associations, 486 members, and an income 
of £1,079. At the close of 1891 there were 386 associations, 638 
individual members, and an income, exclusive of donations, of 
£2,090. In 1888 small committees of the Council were appointed 
to supervise the organization of the constituencies in the East and 
in the West of Scotland, and in the subsequent year these com- 
mittes were enlarged and strengthened. In 1890 a branch office, 
to assist specially in the organization of the Western consti- 
tuencies, was opened in Glasgow, and this has resulted in an 
increase of activity. The interest taken by the Party throughout 
the country in the Annual Conference has grown steadily. The 
large gathering of 1888, in the capital, was succeeded by an even 
larger conference in Glasgow, and followed last year by a very 
successful meeting, when new ground was broken amid the 
Radicalism of Dundee. The Conference of 1891, held in Glasgow, 
has marked a great advance upon the attainments of 1889. The 
attendance, at so late a period of the year as December, was 
thoroughly representative of all parts of the country, and much 
larger than had ever before been recorded. The enthusiasm of 
the Party showed no consciousness either of ‘‘ the handwriting on 
the wall” or of the “ flowing tide;” and, although at moments 
when the attendance was comparatively small there was too free 
and indiscriminating a use of that double-edged weapon, “‘ the 
previous question,” there is no doubt that the general tone of the 
proceedings, and the character of the resolutions passed on sub- 
jects of public policy, have done practical good in emphasizing the 
sympathy of Scottish Conservatism with the working masses in our 
great cities and around our coasts, and have had, if the comments 
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of the leading Liberal Unionist journals are a test, an important 
moral effect in reassuring the Liberal Unionists, and helping. to 
settle the Unionist alliance on a basis both constructive and 
conservative. Mr. Goschen was able to draw a dramatic dis- 
tinction between the practices of the National Liberal Federation 
at Newcastle and the proceedings of the Scottish Conservative 
Union. There can be no doubt that the Scottish Tories, if not the 
most democratic, are the freest and the most faithful to popular 
principles in the conduct of their proceedings. They receive notice 
of resolutions from the local Associations three weeks before the 
Conference, and they are bound under the rules to issue a print of 
the agenda paper to all affiliated Associations a week later. When 
the natural and forcible criticism upon the proceedings of such 
Conferences that there is no time for real discussion is made, it is 
sometimes forgotten that full opportunity for consideration of the 
resolutions had already been given. Be that as it may, the 
Scottish National Union will be well advised to consider whether, 
retaining the fullest liberty to local Associations to forward any 
resolutions that they may desire, the Council should not exercise 
some controlling power in selecting typical resolutions affecting 
the interests of each section of the people, upon which the dis- 
cussion can be taken, and also in fixing a limit to the total number 
of resolutions which are to appear upon the paper. If done with 
sound judgment, this would, it is believed, prove acceptable to the 
great mass of the Associations and of the representatives attending 
the Conference. The active political life evidenced by such a pro- 
gramme as was dealt with by the Glasgow Conference would have 
astonished us a few years ago; but development itself produces the 
need for regulation. 

In considering the Conservative Associations we are dealing with 
what may be called the infantry battalions of the Constitutional 
army. The Primrose League may perhaps be styled its cavalry 
brigade. The Scottish Branch of the League has, since its estab- 
lishment, in 1885, enrolled nearly 57,000 members, and has 
established 158 Habitations and seven Divisional Councils. It has 
rendered continuously increasing service to the great principles of 
patriotism and public policy, which the League, in common with 
the Conservative Party, maintains, by holding useful meetings at 
which the truth as to the aims and achievements of Unionist states- 
men is brought before many who are not so readily reached through 
the ordinary channels of political work, and it possesses special 
facilities for aiding in the distribution of literature. 

Had the Conservatives of Scotland to stand alone at the coming 
contest, there is every reason to believe that the results would record 
gratifying progress in the Northern Kingdom ; but the Conservatives 
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of Scotland, like the British at Waterloo, are not fighting for their 
own hand. They are contending for principles that lie at the very 
foundation of national greatness and social progress, and they have 
the advantage of an effective working combination with energetic 
allies. In no part of the United Kingdom were there more pre- 
judices to be overcome in promoting cordial co-operation in the crisis 
of 1886 ; in none were more satisfactory results produced. In the time 
that has passed since then the co-operation has been drawn closer ; 
and, whilst the two sections retain complete independence and 
special characteristics, they have worked loyally together in the 
arrangement of large public gatherings, in negotiations as to can- 
didatures, and in the detailed activity of local organization. It is 
no doubt the case that the proportion of Liberal Unionist candidates 
is large in comparison with the number of Liberal Unionist voters. 
It is also true that the enthusiastic Conservative may be occasion- 
ally reminded of Sir Walter Scott’s account of the Jedburgh 
election, in days when national needs once before brought men of 
different antecedents together. ‘The Whigs, who did not bring 
ten men to the meeting, of course took the whole matter under 
their patronage, which was much of a piece with the Blue-botile 
drawing the carriage.’ Still, ‘the infallibility of the odd man” 
is merely an exaggeration of an important political truth, and for 
practical purposes is a hard fact. Scottish Conservatives fully 
recognize the importance of Scottish Liberal-Unionism; they 
appreciate the great sacrifice which Liberal-Unionists have made 
and the heavy strain that has been put upon them ; and they 
regard in no grudging spirit the prominent position of their allies 
in many districts, and the share of honour that has fallen to their 
lot. If in certain constituencies where the Conservative vote is 
large, and Conservative traditions have been honourable, the 
candidate to-day is a Liberal-Unionist, it is because the local Con- 
servatives were ready and anxious to follow a Liberal-Unionist, or 
because, after serious and careful consideration, it was thought that 
a Liberal-Unionist candidature would put less stress upon men 
whose previous connection or present relations made it difficult for 
them to break with Mr. Gladstone, although they distrusted his 
policy and detested his allies. The proper and patriotic principle that 
itmattered not so much whether a Conservative ora Liberal-Unionist 
was selected, as that Unionist candidates should be placed in the 
field as soon as possible, has, as a rule, been followed. The 
recent reports of the central organizations of the allied Parties 
reflect in their references to each other the spirit which has 
actuated their communications during the six years for which 
the alliance has now lasted. There is cause for legitimate 
satisfaction in the reflection that the experience of these 
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years has not only assured and strengthened the alliance for the 
maintenance of the Union, but has led to an approximation between 
the views of the allies on general public questions, which is at least 
as marked in the tone and temper in which Radical Unionists now 
approach them and in their public recognition of the competency of 
the Conservatives to deal with social problems, vouched by references 
to the Conservative legislation of the past, as it is in the influence 
that has been exerted upon Conservative policy. It affords good 
ground for the anticipation that, even as the Liberal-Unionists 
have found the Conservative of practical politics, when they got 
into touch with him, a very different being from the Mythical Tory 
of previous imaginations, many of those who now march under 
the Gladstonian banner will, in the inevitable re-arrangement of 
their allegiance, follow in the track that has been made, and come 
to a similar conclusion. Speculations as to a great National Party 
of the future are always interesting ; but at present they are pre- 
mature. The Liberal-Unionist Party of to-day has its leaders and its 
organization. It is humanly certain that, in any reorganization of 
Parties that may come about, the Conservative Party will continue 
to be the largest, the most truly national, and the most thoroughly 
representative of allranks and classes and interests of the com- 
munity. It can look forward to discharging the high vocation 
proclaimed for it by Lord Beaconsfield in 1873,—whatever may be 
the fortunes of those who have to select between Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Labouchere, or of the factions that 
wrangle over the discrowned memory of the uncrowned King. The 
indications point to a still closer approximation between the Con- 
servatives and the Liberal-Unionists. For the present the one 
thing needful is loyal and energetic co-operation. 

The entente cordiale of the alliance is the most important fact in 
Scottish politics, and any intriguers or newspapers that infringe it 
do an even greater disservice to Liberal-Unionism than to Con- 
servatism. At the same time, whilst the existence of the alliance 
is of enormous benefit to the public interests which are dear to 
Conservatives, it exercises here and there a chilling influence on 
active Conservative work. The danger of the Conservative tempera- 
ment is its readiness to seek repose, to go to sleep, to consider that 
the sole manifestation of an intelligent and active interest in 
polities is found in complaining and in criticising those who take the 
labouring oars in a hard pull against a strong current. The evil 
effects of such a tendency are easily exaggerated when the candi- 
date and managers belong to the other wing of the Unionist Party. 
Then, it may be said, “It’s better not to make too much of Con- 
servative organisation, or to hold ‘Tory’ meetings. The Liberal 
Unionists are running the show: we should (sometimes merely 
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another way of putting ‘ We are only too glad to’) ‘lie low,’ and 
they are responsible.”’ Nothing could be more unfortunate than such 
an attitude, nothing more prejudicial to both Unionism and Con- 
servatism. The ‘‘bosses”’ of the Tory Party are often only too 
reluctant to give their working members an opportunity of working. 
The more the Conservatives exhibit an intelligent and judicious 
activity the more will their co-operation be prized by any enter- 
prising and qualified candidate. The records of last Election show 
clearly enough that where Conservatives were most energetic and 
best organized the Unionist successes were most numerous and 
triumphant. A Conservative Association should never be allowed 
to go down or to give up its regular meetings because one election 
is to be fought with a Liberal-Unionist candidate. It may be 
generally desirable to have the most intimate co-operation, and 
that Joint Unionist Committees should be formed for the occa- 
sion; but these should be formed either by the temporary adhe- 
sion to them of the existing Conservative Committee, or by the 
Conservative Association appointing a full representation to them. 
They should not be of independent formation, tending to supersede 
the older organisation. They should derive their existence and 
authority from it. This being so, their operations form to some 
extent a department of its work; they will give its members full 
opportunity of exercising their energies, and impart new life and 
vitality to the Party. Conservatives, of course, work with more 
enthusiasm for a Conservative; but, sharing, as a Party fully 
recognized, in joint-work of this kind, they are doing their Party 
as much practical service as if they were running a candidate of 
their own. To have a candidate in the field is necessary to the 
prosecution of the most spirited and active efforts; but there is 
much work to be done, even where no candidate has yet been declared, 
by the regular Associations, and by the Primrose League, in 
organizing our forces, in holding social meetings, in educating the 
electorate, and in grappling with the false views of politics which 
are day by day, and week by week, put forward by the only news- 
papers which have yet obtained access to certain large sections of 
the Scottish electorate. The more of this kind of exertion that can 
be elicited at all times the better; and the candidate is a wise man 
who, with due regard to the circumstances of his constituency, 
blesses every form of Constitutional energy he can discern within 
it. An important cause of the Gladstonian predominance in 
certain parts of the country is that there is always an activity 
which is not enrolled under the official banner, but is busily feeding 
discontent, fostering grievances, stirring men up against an existing 
order, and making always for the interests of the party of 
disturbance. In the “U.P.” minister whose dearest wish is to 
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see the downfall of the Established Church, in the agrarian agitator 
whose doctrine is that the chief end of the Franchise is to whittle 
down rents, in the men who “ run”’ some Ploughmen’s Unions and 
other organizations whose aims are legitimate enough and should be 
independent of party politics, the Gladstonian Party is fortunate 
in having guerilla auxiliaries always on the move. On the other 
hand, it has sometimes been matter of reproach against the Con- 
servative Party that its leading members only exhibit an interest 
in their tenants and humbler neighbours when an election is going 
on. It is, I think, certainly the case that Conservatives are too 
apt to regard politics as an affair of elections and influence and wire- 
pulling alone, and to pin their faith too absolutely to organisation. 
This is an error on the right side where Parties are evenly balanced ; 
for there especially the watchwords should be “Organize and 
Register.”” Where you have majorities of 3,000 and 1,500 against 
you, however, you have to convert many men before you can have a 
victorious force. There is no use in blinking the fact that if 
Gladstonian opinions are to a large extent made up of inherited pre- 
judices, social jealousy, and designs on the property of other people, 
they also owe much of their strength to a very sincere conviction 
in the minds of many who hold them, and to the earnestness 
and pertinacity with which they are advocated. 

Mr. Gladstone never said a thing more catching in Scotland 
than when he described a Radical as ‘‘a man who is in earnest,” 
and audaciously defined Liberalism as “trust in the people 
qualified by prudence” and Conservatism as ‘distrust of the 
people qualified by fear.” Not a few Scotsmen are restive under 
the revelation that the former formula means, for practical 
purposes, “‘ trust in Mr. Gladstone strengthened by abnegation of 
your previous convictions”; and, although they follow him still, it 
is rather in the spirit in which the Highland chiefs arrived with 
Prince Charles at Derby than in that in which they conquered at 
Prestonpans. Conviction must be met by conviction; mistaken 
opinions must be displaced by the zealous promulgation of sound 
principles. There is'in politics as much moral force as activity 
that can be calculated by wire-pullers. Imperial Unity and 
national Religion constitute intensely patriotic and moral ques- 
tions, and the energy and enthusiasm of their champions should 
be at least equal to the activity of “those who go about to 
destroy.” As a merely educating force, meetings addressed by 
locally respected men, who have no intention of soliciting the 
suffrages of those to whom they speak, are useful; and it may be 
that those who think it is no use doing anything till a candidate is 
in the field, and then leave him to fight his battle practically alone, 
lose sight of certain moral effects produced where the only intro- 
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duction of the electors to Conservative principles is when these are 
personified in some man from a distance, whom they have never 
seen before, and to whom they attach the idea that he has a 
personal ambition to get in Parliament. To win elections is 
necessary in order to save the Union; but a Party which confines 
its attention solely to what directly and demonstratively is part of 
the machinery of a particular contest, neglects important advan- 
tages which contribute not less surely, although indirectly, to the 
ultimate triumph of its principles, and is apt to rouse the 
combative ‘instincts of those whom it is necessary to convince. 
The heat of an election contest, with the poll in immediate 
prospect, is certainly the time when most interest is taken in 
politics; but if experience proves anything, it proves that then is 
the time when careful organization and dashing leadership reap 
the results of the painstaking and detailed labour and argument of 
months and years. The months of 1892 which precede the next 
General Election are of inestimable value if properly used for work 
which is not the work of a particular election, but the general task 
of preparing the ground for the great electoral campaign. It is 
work in which Joint-Unionist Committees, Conservative Associa- 
tions, Liberal Unionist Organizations, and Habitations of the 
Primrose League can all take their share and render immense 
service. Never was there a time when there was more necessity 
for ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether.”” Never was 
there a better chance for directing a heavy fire upon the fortress of 
Scottish Gladstonianism, uneasily based upon the shifting sands of 
Irish agitation, and manned by men in the condition, as to their 
public principles, of the Turkish sailors whom the Admiral of the 
Ottoman Fleet took over with him on the occasion of his historic 
desertion. Never were the prospects so encouraging, for rarely 
has a policy been so vindicated by events and by its direct results 
as that of the Unionist Government; and never has an Adminis- 
tration provided more solid matter for advocating its claims to the 
confidence of the country in respect of the benefits its legislation 
has conferred upon the people. 

If we examine the counties of Scotland by districts we find that 
the Election of 1886 produced interesting results.* The Western 
counties gave a Unionist majority of over 4,000 votes, in a total 
poll of 95,000, including the full strength of the Irish vote where it 
is largest. In the South-eastern counties, including Fife, the 
Separatists had a majority of a little over 3,000, ina poll of 
25,000.-. In the Central counties, out of another 25,600, the 
Separatist majority was 2,400. In the North-east, it was 5,500, 
out of a poll of 28,000. In the Highlands, it was 5,700, out of a 

* Details will be found in the National Review for March, 1889. 
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poll of 20,500. Turning to the burghs and dealing with them 
according to the character of the constituencies, we find that in 
the groups of district burghs the Separatist majority was 4,000, 
out of a total poll of 50,000; that in the towns returning single 
members, it was 800 out of 18,300; and that in the great cities it 
was 8,700, out of a total poll of over 93,000. There is nothing in 
those figures to discourage. There is much toinspirit. They showa 
state of matters very different from what prevailed in 1885, although 
even then there had been wonderful progress since 1880. The 
most interesting facts are the clear Unionist majority in the large 
industrial constituencies of the West, and the growing popularity 
of Constitutional opinions in the Scottish Burghs, which used to 
be thought an assured heritage to the Radicals for ever. These 
considerations suggest an explanation of the phenomena of the 
counties. Mr. Gladstone once committed himself to the doctrine 
that political intelligence increased with the distance from the 
centre of political life, and that the crofter of the Hebrides was a 
better citizen than the skilled artizan of Lancashire or of Lanark- 
shire. Scottish Gladstonianism is, on the clear testimony of 
figures, evidently going the same way as the conquered ancient 
inhabitants of these islands. Its predominance is being driven into 
corners, if not into holes; and as it is retiring to the mountains, 
it is adopting the morals of the cateran, substituting land for 
cattle. Should Mr. Gladstone live long enough, he will probably 
have to betake himself for a seat to North Aberdeen, and possibly 
to contemplate the succession to Dr. Clarke. In the West, 
Unionism has conquered ; in the Centre and in the South-east it 
is getting upon fair terms with the enemy. It is in the North- 
east and in the Highlands that it is still comparatively weak. 
Why is this? The phenemenon is not one that should occasion 
much surprise, or breed despair in the minds of the Conservatives 
of the North. They are at present in the trough of the wave; 
but the fact is that the North is just a decade or two behind certain 
other parts of the country in political development. 

In 1832 the North-eastern counties sent a solid band of Conserva- 
tives to Westminster. Aberdeenshire was represented by three 
Tory members from 1790 to 1865; and the Eastern division, which 
has the blackest mark against it at present, was handsomely 
recovered for Constitutional principles in 1875, although soon after- 
wards betrayed. The old order of things lasted in the North 
longer than elsewhere, and the new wood has not yet had time to 
grow and replace the old. The North is politically passing through 
an experience that is not unprecedented and a mode of bitter 
Radicalism which other parts of the country have done and parted 
with. The situation has been powerfully contributed to by the fact 
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that the extension of the Franchise came upon these regions when 
they were not prepared for it to the same extent as other parts of 
the country. It brought interest and power to many who had 
given no thought to politics before, just at a time when agitators 
and disturbing influences were ready to exercise a powerful effect. 
Especially in the Highlands, the old ties of chief and clansman, of 
lord and vassal, had been loosened, while the general social con- 
ditions remained as of old, and facilities of communication had 
lessened the good of the old order, and made the evil more 
evident. All over the North the constituencies were more purely 
agricultural than in the South; and the result of the extension of 
the Franchise was not so much to destroy the power of one pre- 
dominant class, and equalise political power, as to put the whole 
power in the hands of a class that had never had any before. As 
the existing system was more thoroughly antique, as the change 
was more sweeping, and as variety of conditions and interests was 
wanting, the effects of the political change necessarily had more of a 
revolutionary character. Reform Bills generally had been followed 
by a large Radical vote from the newly enfranchised, and that of 
1884 was no exception to the rule. In no part of the country were 
the newly enfranchised so likely to go together as in the North, and 
in none were there more insidious inducements put forward or more 
done to stir up the feelings of social jealousy and ill-will. The 
change came at a time when a long period of depression had 
unsettled the ancient relations of landlord and tenant, and protracted 
agitation had affected other classes. The tendency was to first use 
the vote so as to exhibit absolute independence, and with this was 
combined the effect of the promises so largely dealt in by Radical 
candidates. The pendulum had violently swung to an extreme ; 
everything that had previously commended a man as the repre- 
sentative of his country had become a positive disadvantage. 
The historic oration delivered in the moving of a vote of confidence 
in a candidate who was returned too truly illustrated the 
character of the wave which bore him and others to their desired 
haven. ‘ I have vera much pleasure in moving that Mr. So-and-So 
is a fit and proper person to represent this county in Parliament. 
He has three qualifications. He is not an aristocrat; he is not a 
landed proprietor; and he is not a gentleman. He’s just the 
vera man we want.” 

The circumstances of 1892 are very different from those of 1885, 
or even those of 1886. Three things have produced a marked 
effect even in the most Radical districts of Scotland. The first is 
that the Gladstonian Party, having secured Scottish votes by lavish 
promises, and by raising unbounded anticipations, threw over the 
claims of their Scottish supporters, and gave them away in the 
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‘ill-starred hunt for the Irish vote. There is not the same faith 
among those who have already had an experience of ‘‘ inconvertible 
paper ” as there was in 1885. The second important fact is that 
to the Unionist Government every struggling family in the land 
owes the boon of Free Education. There is, even in Radical 
quarters, a feeling that, although the cheques of the Unionists are 
not written for such fabulous sums, they will be paid in cash ; also 
a feeling that the Unionists may be expected to be even better than 
their word. The third great fact is that the Church question can- 
not be juggled with this time. Mr. Gladstone has at last taken ‘“‘a 
step which is irrevocable and irretrievable.” He has definitely 
declared for Disestablishment, and done so in contemptuous terms 
peculiarly calculated to wound the cherished sentiments of Scots- 
men. It is not flattering to the pride either of the fanatical 
advocates of Disestablishment, who regard it as the grandest 
of movements, or of the members of the assailed Church, or of 
those who adhere to the principles of the Free Church of Scotland 
(which have always declared the national recognition and support 
of religion upon certain conditions to be a national duty, and a 
great public benefit), to be told that the whole affair is a question 
of ‘‘ whether 18,000 people” (where Mr. Gladstone got the figure 
is a puzzle, for it does not answer to the numbers of the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, and is ludicrous if intended to suggest 
its membership) “are to continue to enjoy £200,000 or £300,000 
a year,” and that the only matter that requires two hours’ con- 
sideration is, What’s to be done with the churches and manses ? 
The declaration has roused once more the spirit in Scotland that 
in 1885 compelled Mr. Gladstone to place the question at the end 
of a long vista. On that occasion the effect of the Church question 
was in many constituencies distinctly prejudicial to Conservative 
prospects. The Liberal Churchman was only too grateful to his 
leader for the tardy and ungracious respite ; and the feeling that, 
as the Liberals had yielded to Church representations, they were 
entitled on the occasion to the full support of Churchmen, pre- 
vailed widely. Those who foresaw that they would have to act 
otherwise before long were only too thankful for the opportunity 
of showing the Liberalism of the Liberal Churchman. Now the 
situation is different. Those charged with the maintenance of 
Church Interests know that the mask is thrown away, and that 
the success of Mr. Gladstone at the polls means war to the knife 
against the Church of Scotland. There may be some foolish 
persons who comfort themselves with the reflection that he 
will be so busy trying to satisfy Mr. Davitt and to jockey Mr. 
Redmond that Scotch Disestablishment may miss fire in spite of 
the exertions of its earnest advocates; there may be one or two 
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who trust to the final intervention of the House of Lords; but all 
practical men recognize that it would be folly to build upon such a 
contingency, and that the assailants must be repulsed and routed 
at the General Election. There has consequently been a great 
development of the Church Defence Associations, which are in 
touch with the official ecclesiastical centres. There has been called 
into existence an independent body, the Laymen’s League, which 
now has a membership of considerably over 200,000, including 
many thousands of Free Churchmen and United Presbyterians. 
The objects of this League are, in the first place, to assist in re- 
pelling the immediate attack upon the principle of Establishment, 
and, in the second, to render the National Church more thoroughly 
comprehensive, and guarantee its permanence by fostering the 
movement for the reunion on a national basis of the various Scottish 
churches which hold the same standards, practise the same system 
of government, and inherit the same historical traditions. Every 
constituency in Scotland is at present under the influence of one or 
other of these organizations. 

As has been indicated, the action of some of the Church 
Defence organisations is by no means productive of unmixed 
good to Conservative and Unionist prospects. The Church leaders 
have wisely taken up an absolutely independent attitude towards 
all political Parties, and apply a test of their own to individual 
candidates. In some constituencies they have sought to have 
Gladstonian Churchmen as candidates, and, indeed, Mr. Gladstone 
last year took occasion to indicate that such a politician would be 
welcomed to the fold if he would only “ go straight’’ for Home 
Rule. Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well that two or three 
votes of value on critical divisions on other questions might well 
be dispensed with when Scottish Disestablishment came up, and 
that their indirect value in getting and keeping his Party into office 
would more effectually influence the approach of Disestablishment 
than their being directly recorded for it after the way was made 
clear. As yet, however, although the anxiety of the local Church 
Defenders in one or two constituencies to make out that the Church 
is not a Conservative organization has been manifested in language 
and action which overstep the line of impartiality, and has been 
directly hostile and prejudicial to adopted or prospective 
Unionist candidates, no declared Gladstonian Churchman has 
appeared in the flesh. The clumsy blundering which launches a 
nondescript Church candidate, first described as Liberal-Unionist 
and then as Independent Liberal, upon a constituency where the 
interests of two great political Parties have already been confided to 
a candidate who is a staunch supporter of the Union of Church 
and State, while neighbouring constituences are still unprovided, 
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is likely to do more harm to the interests of the Church than to 
those of the Union; but avery grave mistake would be made if 
Conservatives were to allow the natural feeling of irritation caused 
by such tactics to imperil the cordial working together in other 
constituencies. The main issue of the next Election is the main- 
tenance of the Union; second only to it in Scotland is the preser- 
vation of the relation between Church and State; and, although it 
may sometimes be difficult to harmonize the two necessities, both 
institutions are dear to the- Conservative wing of the Unionist 
Party. There can be no parleying with Gladstonian candi- 
dates, Churchmen or other ; there can be no desertion of those who 
have been invited to carry the Unionist flag; but principle as well 
as policy dictates that the present is, above all others, an occasion 
when ‘ union among those who wish well to the Constitution in 
Church and State is a sine qué non.” As practically all Unionist 
candidates are either convinced supporters of a National Church 
or have pledged themselves not to vote for Disestablishment till it 
has been fairly and fully considered by the Scottish people, while 
the advocates of Disestablishment, by hook or by crook, fair trial 
or none, as soon as it can be got, are all found in the Separatist 
ranks, the indignation that Mr. Gladstone has evoked is bound to 
tell against him and in favour of the cause of the Union. 

Without indulging in over-sanguine anticipation, and realizing 
that our countrymen are “stubborn chiels,” hard to turn, whether 
they be right or wrong, we may look to the coming Election, as 
does the Council of the Scottish National Union, ‘‘ with every 
reason for encouragement and hope.’ The coming Session of 
Parliament may largely affect the judgment which Scotland will 
pronounce. Three years ago there was irritation at the neglect 
of Scotch affairs. Since then we have had a Scottish Session 
just in time. Well as our old system of Local Government had 
worked, the passage of the Act of 1889 was necessary, and was 
done at the proper conjuncture. The new County Councils have, 
on the whole, worked very satisfactorily, and the transition from 
the old to the new order of county management has been smoothly 
accomplished. Nothing has been more popular than Free Education ; 
and the only resource of the Radicals of the North is to ignore the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord-Advocate Robertson, and to 
go about vociferating ‘‘ Great is the Member for North Aberdeen !”’ 
The other Scottish legislation of the Government, and not least 
a comparatively small measure introduced by the Member for 
Argyllshire, which has conferred important benefits upon the in- 
dustrious fishing population of our sea-coasts, has not been without 
effect ; and the assistance given to the development of the High- 
lands is much appreciated. Still, the Scottish legislation and 
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administration of the Government ‘wants finish.” There is 
a very large and important class that have benefited immensely by 
Free Education, and probably will soon benefit indirectly through a 
more efficient supervision of Public Health by the County Councils ; 
but our Scottish ploughmen have not seen any legislation specially 
in view of their circumstances such as their compeers on the other 
side of the Border have in the Allotments Acts. It is very easy to 
talk nonsense about the Scottish agricultural labourer, and to 
imagine his condition much worse than it is. I am writing in a 
district where small holdings are very numerous, and where there 
is a great variety of farms of all sizes. I know of one estate where 
I can count six or seven families, holding farms of various sizes, all 
of whom are either the descendants, within a generation or two, of 
men, or the men themselves, who began life as labourers on the 
home farm. When some years ago there was the first agrarian 
agitation in the North, conducted principally by large farmers, an 
instructive and suggestive observation was made by a farm- 
grieve to a large farmer. He was testing the grievances of the 
moment by comparison with the conditions of the past, and he 
said, ‘‘Tak’ a radius of twa mile from where we stand, and ye 
winna find a farm, except yer ain, of which the tenants were na farm 
labourers within a generation or twa.” 

If the remark showed that farming under existing Land Laws 
was not such a bad business after all, it also indicated that the 
Scottish ploughman’s lot is not the hopeless one often popularly 
supposed. Looking at the conditions of actual service, we must 
see that married men with wages ranging from £11 upwards in the 
half year, a house and firing and 6} bolls of meal supplied, a 
certain number of drills of potatoes provided, and two pints 
of milk a day, making altogether something like £40 to £50 in 
the year, and unmarried men with wages from £11 to £15 in 
the half-year, steadily on the rise, and fed and kept, are better 
off than many a struggling worker in our large cities, who has 
to provide everything out of a scanty wage. In some parts of 
the country there is a certain feeling in favour of the ploughmen 
receiving the whole of their remuneration in hard cash, and being 
left to keep themselves. In others, they would probably be much 
worse off, and much less comfortable, if that were done. The 
question really seems to be one for settlement between master and 
men; and it is very little heard of in some large agricultural 
counties, although it bulks largely in the programme of the nomi- 
nally Agricultural Union, which is exploited by a young Free 
Church minister who acts as Dr. Rainy’s whip on the Disestablish- 
ment question, and in the legislative efforts of the English equity 
lawyer who has a pied a terre as Member for the County of Had 
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dington. Still, there is room for legislation to help the industrious 
ploughman. The abolition of the Scottish Law of Hypothec was 
required by the circumstances of the time; but it enured to the 
benefit of the manure merchant and the capitalist large farmer, 
and made it much more difficult for the successful ploughman to 
start as a small farmer. How far the English system of allot- 
ments is suited to the climate and circumstances of Scotland is 
perhaps doubtful; but allotments, or what is equivalent to them, 
are probably far more common than is supposed. In the North- 
east they exist in the “village lands,” or ‘ lotted lands,” 
which surround so many of our villages. It is, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate that in the recent return the term “ allotment” appears 
to be confined to holdings of under one acre, and that, therefore, 
many of the holdings belonging to the village population are ex- 
cluded. The return also applies only to holdings detached from 
cottages—whatever that may mean. Even so, the county of Aber- 
deen is reported as possessing 453. Possibly this may unduly 
swell the number of ‘‘ small holdings ”—holdings of from one acre 
to fifty acres—which reach the highest figure (7,439) in Aberdeen- 
shire, in spite of the fact that the circumstances are different from 
those of the Highlands, with their peculiar “‘ crofter population.” 
The result for Scotland is 6,419 allotments, and 56,383 small hold- 
ings, of which 3,357 are owned by the occupiers. It is invidious to 
confine the benefits of the Allotments Acts to one side of the 
Border. It would seem to be desirable to extend their provisions 
to Scotland, or to pass without delay similar legislation suited to 
the special circumstances of the country. In so far as these pro- 
visions fit in with Scottish wants and conditions, they will be taken 
advantage of; and in so far as they do not they are not likely to 
achieve much harm. For Scotland, however, the most important 
legislation is that calculated to facilitate the provision of small 
holdings. The Ministry have declared an intention to introduce a 
Bill on the subject, and it is earnestly to be hoped that in the draft- 
ing of its provisions Scottish interests will not be forgotten. It is 
desirable to have legislation providing for the creation of small owner- 
ships, as the Select Committee on the subject recommended ; but the 
beneficial object in view might be largely advanced by further pro- 
visions directed to foster the creation by landowners of small 
tenancies. or many years the tendency was to consolidate farms. 
The experience of the recent depression has emphasized the dis- 
advantages of having too many eggs in one basket ; and, but for the 
serious difficulty of providing buildings, many landowners would 
be only too willing to assist in judiciously reverting to the older 
system. The grounds of public policy which are invoked would 
equally justify provisions by which landowners might receive assist- 
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ance in borrowing on favourable terms for the purpose of equipping 
the small holdings they were prepared to create, and the State 
might be entitled, as a condition of its advance, to require the obser- 
vance of certain conditions in arranging the contract of tenancy. 

It should also be considered whether any measure dealing with 
the agricultural interest might not contain clauses directed to pro- 
moting a better housing of the labouring class. Here again the 
finding of ready money, especially in view of Radical threats against 
landowners, is a difficulty which militates against the interest of 
the agricultural labourer. The Scottish Entail Acts have con- 
tained provisions intended to promote the erection of labourers’ 
cottages, and the Conservative legislation of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts has recognized the homes of the people as a 
proper subject for exceptional care on the part of the State. 
It would be perfectly consistent with sound principle if the 
public credit were pledged to a limited extent for the purpose 
of assisting willing owners of landed property to provide better 
houses, the State again being entitled to require a certain 
standard of accommodation. The action which will most 
thoroughly conduce to the welfare of all who live upon the 
soil is that which harmoniously combines the supervision and aid 
of the State with the voluntary and friendly action of the land- 
owners and an intelligent self-help on the part of the ploughmen 
themselves. It must be conceived in no spirit of hostility either to 
tenant-farmer or to landowner, and it must invite co-operation and 
not enforce compulsion. The tactics of many who pretend to be 
the only friends of the ploughman are really to use them as a card 
to trump the Tories, and as an instrument to injure the lairds. 
The object of any legislation which the Unionist Government may 
introduce, or is advocated here, is to improve the condition of the 
agricultural labourer as far as that can be reasonably and practi- 
cably done by legislation. It appears to me that what is wanted is, 
in the first place, improved house accommodation and inducements 
for the floating servant class to settle down; and, in the second, 
increased facilities for the industrious farm labourer ceasing to be 
such by acquiring a place of his own. Arrangements as to holidays 
and hours, as well as the mode and times of payment, are impor- 
tant; but they can, I think, be dealt with by those immediately 
concerned. The influence of legislation is easily exaggerated ; but 
the indirect effect of passing in the ensuing Session a measure 
relating to small holdings would be great, because it would be a 
tangible proof that the Unionist Party is in thorough sympathy 
with the legitimate aspirations of a manly, independent, and in- 
dustrious class. 

It is also very desirable that the golden hours of next Session 
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should be utilized to complete the policy that has been adopted in 
the interest of the important fishing industry of the Scottish 
coasts. The Fisheries Bill of last Session had to be withdrawn ; 
but, with the advantage of the experience since gained, another 
effort should be made to deal with the constitution of the Fishery 
Board, and give effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
on Mussel-beds. The full use of the powers conferred by the recent 
Act in reference to trawling is desirable, and the policy then 
affirmed should be duly carried out by the provision of an adequate 
sea-police and by negotiation with Foreign Powers. It might be 
of advantage that investigations should be made with the view of 
ascertaining whether a close time for herrings should not be 
introduced, and that the recommendation of the Commission on 
Crown Rights in Salmon should be given effect to by legislation. 

There is one subject on which it is especially important that there 
should be no hesitation in fulfilling pledges repeatedly given. 
Again and again, by Mr. Balfour, by Lord Lothian, in speeches 
from the Throne, and recently by Mr. Gochen at Glasgow, the 
intention of pressmg forward a measure providing for a tribunal 
to take evidence on Scottish Private Bills in Scotland has been 
announced. In four successive years, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dundee, the Conservatives of Scotland, in conference assembled, 
have represented their earnest conviction of the importance of 
carrying through this reform. It is desirable on grounds of practi- 
cal convenience, on which Scottish opinion has already sufficiently 
declared itself, and no less so on grounds of public policy of State 
amid the peculiar circumstances of the time. The smothering 
of the measure in the last two Sessions, whether it be wholly due 
to Gladstonian obstruction, or partly to other influences, has had 
a bad effect in Scotland, and has stimulated the declining energies 
of Separatist opinion more than anything else. The original 
Bill was announced as an important division of the great Local 
Government scheme, and the Scottish legislation of the Parlia- 
ment will be inadequate and incomplete unless this question is 
satisfactorily dealt with. The pertinacity of the Gladstonian ob- 
struction is a sufficient sign of the importance attached to the 
matter, and should be an effective stimulation in carrying through 
a measure, which may be framed with due regard to some of the 
criticisms evoked, but must be clear and distinct in providing for 
local inquiry and report by means of an independent tribunal in 
Scotland. 

With the great record of the last five years completed and 
rounded off in the coming Session; with the evidence of an 
anxious desire on the part of Unionist statesmen to consider, and 
meet as far as they reasonably may, without injury to others, 
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the legitimate aims of every class of Her Majesty’s subjects; with 
the lessons of the grand collapse of 1890-91, which have not been 
lost by a shrewd people; and with the inspiration of the main 
issues at stake, the Conservative Unionism of Scotland has before 
it a task much more hopeful than that which had to be under- 
taken in 1885, and should show substantial progress when the 
due opportunity arrives—not later than July, 1898. 
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ReceNnrLy many critics, some on their own authority, some by 
order of their editors, have been going about with marshalling wands 
giving public men their places. There has been little in current 
literature to stimulate or even to interest; and, being more than 
ordinarily human, reviewers have experienced all the fluctuations 
of regrets and resolutions, of retrospects and hopes, which come 
of turning over a new page the writing of which will only be dis- 
closed fully when another lease of possibilities is afforded. The 
analogy between the critic making up his books and the same man 
settling accounts with himself is wonderfully complete. Perhaps 
on the one point in which it seems to fail—in the supposed grim- 
ness of the task of the mere man—there is less want of corre- 
spondence than we suppose. The critic of letters embraces in his 
retrospect twelve months of activity, of industry, of crowded hours 
of glorious life, of dull leaden hours by the score, of triumphs and 
failures, still oftener of efforts that are neither triumphs nor 
failures; the retrospect over his own life covers the same ground. 
The only certainty which both retrospects allow, in looking for- 
ward, is uncertainty. ‘‘ Ah,” some one may object; ‘‘ but how 
jauntily the critic may look back upon other men’s failures and 
successes, and forward to their achievements! How grim the task 
of him who seeks to ‘enucleate and solve the problem’ of his own 
fate!’ It must be conceded that oftentimes the critics are very 
jaunty: as if their marshalling rods could not err; as if for a 
writer to demur at-the place given to him were as ill-mannered 
and unaccountable as it would be for an evil-doer on the streets of 
Tokys to refuse the courteous attentions of a policeman and mar 
the polite ceremony of an arrest. On the other hand, are we any 
less jauniy with ourselves? It would seem as if Providence has 
furnished us with a perennial source of comfort in the succession 
of seasons. Each morning breaks freshly ; each Monday morning 
especially so. We welcome everything that seems like a new 
departure, and set out as fairly as ever boy did upon a new copy- 
book. So far from being a season when men fast and examine 
and deny themselves, the New Year is the great Carnival of the 
twelve months, and good resolutions are a solace. For the 
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reviewers it is an occasion for the luxury, which is denied them 
each month, or on the publication of a new volume, of gauging 
literary reputations, of taking from this writer and of giving to 
that, of all the joys of comparative appraisement. 

How far humankind sfffers by its annual dissipation in resolves 
is a matter for moralists. It concerns ourselves to know what 
are the effects of the critic’s indulgence. Whether an author will 
find satisfaction in those yearly estimates will depend upon the 
way in which, in his case, the balance has been held. The 
public will read them in considerable ignorance of the different 
items. It is quite true that outside of the circle of those whose 
whole ideas run upon the making and the placing of books there 
are keen spirits who are alive to what is going on within it; 
who can hate, as Mr. Augustine Birrell says he knew one who 
hated, a certain man’s poetry even more that a chump-chop ; but 
for every one such there are a thousand who never heard of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Matthew Arnold has dwelt, in his amusedly 
patient way, upon the fact of his fellow-travellers setting the 
opinion of the Christian Banner against that of the Saturday 
Review ; but it should cause no wonder in any one accustomed to 
mix much with men among whom the new coin, fresh from the 
mint, had not circulated, although they had a shrewd knowledge 
of the value of such as had passed through their hands. The 
interest (and what value there may be) in most of our current 
criticism is confined to those persons the staple of whose thought 
and conversation is books. The amount of it is at least not more 
inexplicable than the amount of art criticism provided for readers 
whose knowledge of pictures is as glib as that of the lady who on 
her way to the Hague wondered if it were Rembrandt who painted 
Paul Potter’s ‘‘ Bull.”” One can see that critical faculties may be 
befogged by toomuch piecemeal valuation. A book which might have 
had to creep away under cover of ‘‘ Current Literature,’ had some 
other of greater value been issued a few days earlier, becomes the 
book of the month, or the book of the year. The temper of literary 
criticisms has a tendency to resemble that of men who talk always 
in expletives and are unable to be impressive when a legitimate 
occasion arises. All our confident estimates will be revised, willy- 
nilly, as the books pass through wider and wider sieves. It is 
instructive to peruse some text-book of literature brought up to 
date a decade ago, and still in use in our schools, and to note the 
figures that one misses on its horizon. Take fiction alone. 
Thackeray and Dickens stand out boldly, as they do now; but 
scarcely more so than George Eliot, Lover, Lever, Warren, Whyte- 
Melville. There is no mention of Mr. Meredith, or Mr. Blackmore, 
or Mr. Thomas Hardy, or Mr. Rider Haggard, or “‘Q.” Ten years 
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ago Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson must have been setting out for 
the Sevennes; Mr. J. M. Barrie was sitting at the feet of those 
Professors whose portraits he has since drawn for the delectation 
of Scottish University men—if, indeed, he had left his boyhood 
haunts by the Quharity. As for Mr. Kipling: Weare almost afraid 
to think what, ten years ago, was his preparation for his all-com- 
prising view of life. But if we take these names out of our present- 
day estimates we have little left. Worth, indeed, is not transient 
because fame is ephemeral: only it is questionable if the critic, 
whose business is to discover worth, is wise in attempting more. 

These considerations, partly arising out of the reaction which 
sets in as soon as the New Year is well on its way, are emphasized 
by a perusal of the books which are upon our table this month. 
The freshness of the letters of the late Mr. James Smetham,* for 
example, is due to the unusually detached attitude towards art and 
literature which they display. Mr. Smetham was the son of a 
Methodist preacher, and he never lost touch with Methodism. 
From the early age of eight years he had no thoughts of being 
anything but a painter ; and he spent laborious years upon his art 
with a rare conscientiousness.. Along the two channels of art and 
religion his life ran for a short way, and then they merged. It is 
less uncommon than we think for men of imaginative genius, 
brought up in an atmosphere of a religion of expression, to retain 
its spirit ; but it is rarely that the artistic temperament absorbs the 
letter of such a religion. Mr. Smetham lived so constantly among 
abstractions that he found no difficulty in doing so. He was what 
is known in the Methodist body as a “ class-leader”’ ; and he writes 
thus upon a leaders’ meeting :— 

“There was the superintendent. There was a gardener, a baker, a cheese- 
monger, a postman, and myself. We sat till near 10 p.m. Now, what were 
the topics ? When is the juvenile missionary meeting to be? when the Society 
tea-meeting ? how best to distribute the poor money? &c. Here were six 
people delightfully sitting in a quiet room to forward these ends. What is 
proposed by each of those “ends? ‘Peace on earth, goodwill to men.’.... 
True, the gardener cares less than nothing for what forms the staple of my 
life’s work; so much the better—better—better! as the White Queen says in 
Alice through the Looking-Glass—nor the postman, nor the baker. Why, the 
point of the thing is to forget—to merge. To find a common denominator, 


all sweet and calm, like sun and air, in which man agrees with man, and all 
men with God.” 


It is probable that many who read this passage, not knowing its 
place in relation to the life of the writer, may see nothing but 
absurdity in it. The bitterness which many of us feel towards 
current Nonconformity must be enhanced by the thought of how 


* Letters of James Smetham. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
Sarah Smetham and William Davies. Macmillan & Co. 
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its cant and want of humanity make it almost impossible for us to 
appreciate the evangelical religion of an honest man. In Mr. 
Smetham’s case it existed, as this and many similar letters show, 
without any doubts as to the value of art. 

This was due, we may believe, to the absoluteness of his faith. 
“Tf I could have been doubtful,” he says, ‘‘I should have been. 
My mental habits, my tastes, everything, would have led me away 
from the Puritans.’”’ Howsoever it was occasioned, the combination 
of an artistic temperament with what seems naturally abhorrent 
to it,—a faith which must express itself and find the society of a 
faith like itself,—this combination gave his career the value 
of an experiment, and creates a unique interest in the letters 
which exhibit it. The Methodist creed enjoins upon those who 
adopt it a conscious training of the soul. This is something 
more than the faithful performance of duty which shall have as a 
reward, or as a consequence, an exalted spiritual nature. That 
exaltation is an end to which all endeavour must be directed. Mr. 
Smetham devised and went through a course of study which 
occupied twenty-five years of his life. It was intended to bear 
fruit in his moral nature quite as much as in his painting of 
pictures. In reviewing that training, he was satisfied that as a 
man he had fully benefited by it; and strong in the belief that 
true culture reaches to all the powers, the conscience, and the soul, 
he hoped that to the friends on the outside, who looked upon him 
as an artist that had failed somehow, he might still show work 
which was more likely to meet with their approval. That he was 
conscious of its drawbacks to the painter we can see in little 
touches: as when, referring to a friend’s “ rooting” among his 
sketches and curiosity to find some new “study,” he speaks of 
them as necessary incitations in a studio—incitations which he had 
missed. When all that we can say is that he was never popular or 
even widely known, it might be wrong to assert that he failed as a 
painter. A few admired his work ; but their admiration was always 
for the idea at the heart of it. In a picture the idea must be on 
the face of it. Rossetti wrote to him that his paintings were ‘‘ the 
result of mental as well as of artistic gifts”; but how far that 
justified a hope that they might become popular, or a belief that 
their recognition would be a gain to English art, is open to question. 
Paint is the most jealous of mediums, and will not lend itself to 
all the aspirations even of a bornartist. Something of this Mr. 
Smetham had discovered when he wrote: ‘‘I read Ruskin and saw 
the logical and verbal force of what he said, and determined to put 
it to the proof, painting several pictures in the severely imitation 
style, and deriving much of both profit and pleasure from it. 
After a fair trial, I saw that words and pigments are not all the 
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same things.”’ But Mr. Smetham’s career suggests a wider inquiry 
than that into the choice of mediums. Is art itself compatible 
with such a belief as he held? Is not it, too, one of the things 
that must be mortified? If this antagonism did exist, let it be 
noticed that Mr. Smetham was by nature an artist, and that, never- 
theless, it was faith that triumphed. 

Because we have not been able to refrain from dwelling upon an 
art career which, so far as we know or remember, is without 
parallel, the reader must not suppose that the letters themselves 
will bore him with introspection. They are bright and fresh, and 
have the merit, on the strength of which we introduced them, of 
commenting, in a perfectly detached way, upon books and pictures 
and men. They refer to Mr. Ruskin—who, by the way, claimed 
their author as a friend of “‘ sweet counsel ’’—as ‘‘ the Master” ; 
but no one who has come unduly under the spell of the writer of 
Modern Painters can speak about the “ spouterism”’ of the first 
volume. Indeed, Mr. Smetham’s critical faculty was great. He 
discovered the poetry of Lord Tennyson when it was not the fashion 
to admire it. In-his later letters his criticisms are often caustic. 
He says that Lord Beaconsfield, in his novels, ‘“‘ never reaches Bulwer 
in a sort of starry amplitude and genuine sense of the ineffable ; 
but he is more dazzling in rapid penetration and brief certainty, 
and his wit and humour are finer and more native. Bulwer has a 
sort of stilted patrician and quixotic strut, not void of real nobility, 
but while witty in a cultured way, he seems so from a sense of duty.” 
Mr. Carlyle went to hear Mr. Ruskin lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and kept,inquiring the time every ten minutes. Commenting 
upon this, Mr. Smetham says that had not Mr. Ruskin been a 
favourite with him Mr. Carlyle would not have gone at all, ‘‘ for in 
reality he hates art.”” Again, of Matthew Arnold he writes: ‘‘ One 
is often curious to know how a Methodist Memoir would strike an 
outsider. He has picked up Emma Tatham (I guess in pursuance 
of some conscientious review of our Modern Poetry in his character 
as Professor at Oxford), and we get a touch of how it affects him. 
He is no scoffer, and I have noticed a strong effort in several of his 
papers at manly firmness and extended sympathy. -He is a true 
man, a real worker, and in good earnest ‘ up to his lights.’ I 
believe the candle he works with is rather snuffy—from a Methodist 
point of view.” This is paying back the critic of Nonconformity, 
who would naturally strike him as rather superfine, in very good 
coin. 

One can almost recognize the critic outside the craft in Mr. 
Smetham’s remark about the work of the Brontés: “It is not 
fiction : it is what has been lived and may be lived. It is moral 
and not imaginative in its origin”; for in this view—whether it is 
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erroneous or not does not matter—he found a justification for Jane 
Eyre and for Wuthering Heights. We wonder where he would have 
sought a justification for the nine hundred novels which were 
issued from the Press last year. To discover among the best of 
them any common denominator except their sheer cleverness— 
and that is rather an unspiritual raison d’étre—would be a sore 
trial even to Mr. Smetham, who found one among all men. Many 
are burdened with morals. More, happily, are frankly without 
them. Once the novelists were content to draw men of different 
nationalities ; now they take heroes from every country-side, from 
Buchan to Wessex, and we have a perfect Babel of dialects. It is not 
so long since a story was held unworthy of the name of novel that did 
not centre round the passion of love; and Caleb Williams was a 
wonder. The gamut of the passion still stretches from Count 
Tolstoi to Mr. George Meredith ; but there has been discovered the 
novel of adventure, in the rough action of which internal com- 
munings are displaced by terror and gree and hate, and sentiment 
is swept away by the winds that whistle in the shrouds, and strain 
the timbers, and render heroes limp. 

To this last class belongs The Blue Pavilions,* in which whoso- 
ever has read The Splendid Spur will recognize the hand of Q. In 
this, as in the earlier story, we follow the adventures of a south- 
country hero and are made to glory in a fight. In such a novel, 
full of boyishness as readers evidently are, as much depends upon 
the manner as upon the matter. Mr. Stevenson, who was the first 
to sound the possibilities, so harmonizes his story and the telling 
of it that the boy is won by the style and the most intellectual 
reader is carried away with the adventure. In the same way the 
younger writer—Mr. Stevenson is positively among the old masters 
already—lays siege upon the intellect and the imagination. He 
has not the same power of striking at the emotions through the 
intellect ; but, while none of his characters will live with John 
Silver and Alan Breck, he creates them as these are created, with 
physical characteristics that are meant not to label them but to 
strengthen the impression which their moral qualities make upon 
us. So it is, for example, with Captain Barker and Captain 
Runacles, the true heroes of The Blue Pavilions. Q, too, has the 
trick of terse dialogue that makes vivid the pages of Kidnapped. 
Almost the first page supplies an illustration. Captain Barker, 
newly returned from the Dutch War, has gone to the barber’s.— 

“«* Changes, indeed, since you left us, Captain John,’ the barber began, his 
razor hovering for the first scrape. 


“*Wait a moment. You were about to take hold of me by the nose. If you 


* The Blue Pavilions. By Q. Cassell & Co. 
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do it, I’ll run you through. I thought you'd like to be warned ; that’s all. Go 
on with your chatter.’ 

“* Certainly, Captain John—'tis merely a habit——’ 

“¢ Break yourself of it.’ ” 


We have called it a trick because what is said scarcely required 
that kind of saying. Even here we have a touch of the nimbleness 
of fancy which characterizes dialogue and action alike. The blue 
pavilions and their occupants; the love-letters of the old Captains 
to Mistress Salt, and the subsequent tossing for her orphan; the 
green volumes; Captain Cornelius van Adrienssen’s retention of 
the boot which Runacles flung at his head; the interruption of the 
hiving and of the King’s procession, and all that followed to 
Tristram therefrom ;—everything, except the villainy of Roderick 
Salt and the sea-fight, is whimsical in itself and whimsically 
described. We are tickled and amused, and forget the want of 
reality because of the sparkle. But the fight, at least, is 
convincing.— 


“On board the frigate Captain Barker said four words only— 

““¢ Take the wheel, Jemmy.’ 

“Captain Runacles stepped to it, and the steersman gave place. 

‘‘ In truth the hunchback, though this was his first acquaintance with a galley, 
knew well enough that she would strike for the frigate’s stern as the weakest 
point. This was precisely what he wished her to do. 

“Captain Runacles stood with his hands on the wheel, and waited, glancing 
back over his shoulder. 

‘Captain Barker stood by the taffrail with one eye upon the galley and his 
face turned in profile to his friend. His right hand was lifted. 


“On they tore. Asthey yelledagain L’ Heureuse’s beak was but twenty yards 
from her prey. A few more leaps and it would strike. 

“© * One—two——’ 

“‘ The little man looked back in their faces and smiled. 

“ ¢Three—four—five——’ 

“He dropped his hand. Quick as lightning Captain Jerry spun the wheel 
round. The stern swung sharply off. 

‘* The next moment the galley flew past. Her beak, missing the stern, rushed 
on, tearing great splinters out of the Merry Maid’s flank. Her starboard oars 
snapped like match-wood, hurling the slaves backwards on their benches and 
killing a dozen on the spot. Then she brought up, helplessly disabled, right 
under the frigate’s side.” 


Q’s heroes sigh for their mistress’s eyes—but always at the bid- 
ding of the author. We may have a little interest in Delia 
Kelligrew ; but we have none in Sophia, who, indeed, is ungal- 
lantly used by the author. The passion of his women characters is 
often strained: in The Splendid Spur, the picturesque and at the 
same time rugged portrait of Joan was, to our mind, spoiled by her 
dying speech, which never failed to recall to us the “On! Stanley. 
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on!” that were the last words of Marmion. It is in the thick of a 
fight that the author of The Blue Pavilions is at home. When he 
comes out of it he is too agile intellectually, has too little of 
sardonic humour to make the other interests of life hold their own. 
But it is no little merit to have an outlook upon life so gay that 
seventeen years of English history count for nothing. 

It is with a different intention and with very different results 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy* takes up the pen to present Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles faithfully. 

‘*T was born at Marlott,” Tess says, pathetically, at the turn- 
ing point of her life, as if dimly conscious that all her days Fate 
trod upon her heels. She was brought up in a “ feckless”’ house- 
hold. The biggest child in it was her silly, shiftless father, of 
whom the neighbours had too often good reason to say, with a 
bucolic ‘‘ Haw-haw!” that deprived the brutal truth of even a 
moral, ‘“‘ He’s got his market-nitch.”” Her mother was a willing 
drudge, dead to everything except the fascination of tune; dead 
even to past follies that left her, nevertheless, a loose moralist to 
guide a daughter. From the first Tess is a reproach upon them. 
The simple, overgrown, comely daughter, “ full of the appetite for 
joy,” flushes with anger when her fellows laugh at her father as 
he coaches it home with a newly found pedigree; but her rebuke 
cows him and her mother when she seeks them at the ‘‘ Spotted 
Cow.” Both pedigree and drink are working her fate. Tess lived 
on a blighted world: had she chanced upon a sound one, more 
would have been saved than her father’s ill-health and ill-habits, 
and her mother’s washing that never was finished. She went over 
the ridge that separated Marlott from Trantridge, and on the other 
side she fell into the hands of Alec D’Urberville, whose conscience 
was drowned in sense like a rat in a water-butt. He called her 
** Coz,” taking advantage of her ingenuous claim of kinship, and 
he deceived her: that might have been all the story (and tragic 
enough) ; but Mr. Hardy is not to be baulked of the truth. She 
returned to her father’s house, with the burden of knowledge. 
Alec drove her home.— 

‘«¢T didn’t understand your meaning till it was too late,’ she says to him. 

‘«¢ That’s what every woman says.’ 

“** How can you dare to use those words!’ she cried, turning impetuously 
upon him, her eyes flashing as the latent spirit (of which he was to see more 
some day) awoke in her. ‘My God! I could knock you out of the gig! Did 


it never strike your mind that what every woman says some woman may 
feel?’” 


Tess has fallen; she has remained pure; but all her purity can- 


* Tess of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman faithfully presented by Thomas 
Hardy. 3vols. James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
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not change the fact. So Tess feels when, her child dead, she 
seeks a new home at Talbothays. She is young, however,—not yet 
twenty—and a sun rises for her soul to bask in; and then Fate 
hounds her along her tragic road again. We cannot recall any 
figure in fiction that disappears in gloom and leaves us so sad and 
so rebellious as Tess Durbeyfield does. 

When we spoke of Mr. Hardy’s ‘ intention,” we referred to the 
artistic intention and not to any desire to kick against social laws. 
Whether it was such a desire that prompted the author or not, he 
who finds only that in T'ess of the D’Urbervilles misses the greater 
note of tragedy. To quarrel with the conventions from which 
Tess held her fortunes in fee is like questioning the rights of the 
Furies and missing the pity of Orestes’ flight. Those things are; 
and Tess was crushed by them. No moral is so real as the inevit- 
ableness of things. Nowhere, except in a country in which these 
conventions hold, could the portrait of Tess have been presented 
so searchingly, so cleanly, so delicately, so tenderly. 

It is open to question whether a novel, considered as a work of 
art, can be entirely right which leaves behind it such a depression. 
There is, however, no doubt about the skill with which Mr. Hardy, 
with all his subtle finish, preserves the ‘‘ bigness” of his canvas. 
Every touch tells, as the painters say. Hach character and 
incident is relevant. Now and then in order to make them so, 
possibilities are tried to the limit of their bearing strains. In 
view of his relapse the conversion of Alec D’Urberville, whose 
brutality allowed him, “as a practical man,” to advise the woman 
he had wronged about the power of her beauty, is less difficult to 
stomach than the hard logical deposit hidden in the constitution of 
Angel Clare. The three picturesque dairymaids at Talbothays are 
not very comprehensible in their passion; but, no doubt, Tess’s 
agony about the baptism of her child would have been as little so, 
to us, had not a similar incident in Mr. Henry Johnston’s 
Chronicles of Glenbuckie led us to believe that her feelings on this 
point are shared by men and women who are much less emotional 
and very differently trained in religious belief. Tess herself is a 
great creation. The seed of nobility, which we are made to see in 
her at the first meeting, is fostered by bitter experience and by the 
companionship of Clare, so that its flowering in suffering, in the 
months after her marriage, does not strike us as unnatural. This 
strain of nobility is grafted upon a simple emotional, rustic nature; 
and both live together, and react upon each other. 

There is a little scene which may be quoted to illustrate Mr. 
Hardy’s power in pathos. Tess meets Angel Clare in the garden. 
Once more she makes overtures to tell her lover of her past ; and 
he is blind. He thinks she refers to her ignorance and her up- 
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bringing, and offers to help her in any course of study—in history, 
for example. Tess says :— 


*** Well, sometimes I feel I don’t want to know anything more about it than 
I know already.’ 

“*¢ Why not?’ 

“** Because what’s the use of learning that I am one of a long row only— 
finding out that there is set down in some old book somebody just like me, and 
to know that I shall only act her part; making me sad, that’s all. The best is 
not to remember that your nature and your past doings have been just like 
thousands’ and thousands’, and that your coming life and doings ‘ll be like 
thousands’ and thousands’ ?’ 

*** What, really, then, you don’t want to learn anything ?’ 

***T shouldn’t mind learning why—why the sun shines on the just and on the 
unjust alike,’ she answered, with a slight quaver in her voice. ‘ But that is 
what books will not tell me.’” 


The pathos, however, is not to be caught for the reader. It 
saturates the whole story. Even Tess’s heart-rending letter to her 
husband does not move one much more than the landscape, which 
is always painted in tones that accord with the temper of the 
figures in it. We should have liked to quote the description of the 
August harvest-field at Marlott, and that of the swede-field where 
Tess and Marian toiled ; but even if we had room it would be unfair 
to a great novel to take the passages from their setting, although 
Mr. Hardy himself has authorized such a practice. 

Landscape painting in fiction naturally recalls another novelist, 
the first volume* of a new edition of whose works we welcome on 
its own account and because of the popularity which it betokens. 
There are some, indeed, who think that Mr. Black’s pictures of 
nature lose something of their value because the books that con- 
tain them are as much part of the Highland tourist’s parapher- 
nalia as the guide-book or the Lady of the Lake; but why should 
they? After all, it is an unhealthy state of mind that, instead of 
seeing nature as she presents herself for simple enjoyment, must 
needs interpret her to its own woes—as when the evening sun 
grew ugly, like a great inflamed wound in the sky, to Tess Durbey- 
field, when Dairyman Crick’s story recalled her shame. The 
secret of Mr. Black’s success lies in the fact that, despite all the 
melancholy which he has derived from the hills, he is an optimist. 
It is true that in the present volume the Whaup loses Coquette 
almost as soon as he has won her, and we do not forget Macleod of 
Dare. Tragedy, however, is used by Mr. Black as jinesse: just as 
Heine said that he introduced his coarseness to vary the temper of 
his work—to which end, by the way, our novelists have been con- 
strained, by the conventions, to find a better way. It is not all 

* A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. A new and revised edition. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
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cakes and ale in Mr. Black’s philosophy; but at least life, with 
him, is not all mystery. Hope is not dead; happiness is not an 
interlude ; we are flattered in the belief that there is a stream of 
tendency that makes for righteousness. 

Some such belief has clearly inspired Paul Cushing* to write 
his latest novel. Philip Tuer, otherwise Mr. Digby Vane, is just 
as heartless a scoundrel as one may meet in a very long summer 
day; yet all things, including his soul’s cure, come right for him 
after as little suffering as intervenes between the lovers and their 
happiness in Mrs. Leith-Adams’ Romance.t They, if they are 
rather too good for this world, are, at least, as the author has 
made them; and, although we could have hoped that Mr. Amphlett 
Jones might be spared in the process, we never were in doubt 
that all would end according to their deserts. But that a rascal 
should be cut with his own diamond only as a step to his own 
salvation may well make us ask why, in fiction, as well as in life, 
the sun shines on the just and on the unjust alike. Cut with 
His Own Diamond, however, may not be dismissed with a passing 
allusion to its moral. Its author has a reputation, which this 
novel will enhance, for insight, for caustic and subtle reflec- 
tion, and for a gift of drawing in firm lines very original types of 
character. Moreover, he carries the reader with him. Rebecca 
Oldcastle and Gaffer Bucket are persons whom we do not forget as 
soon as we have closed the third volume. We must, however, 
protest against the eccentricity of style in spite of which these 
excellent results are reached. Such constructions as ‘‘ Said David 
Reed,” “To him, Mabel,” are not elegant; and, “by the same 
token” (as almost every page has it), we should not wonder if many 
readers found their constant occurrence so distressing that they 
flung aside what is in many ways a capital story. 

When he returns home from a Japanese dinner, the Englishman, 
howsoever charmed he may have been with the entertainment, the 
saké and the geisha, seeks satisfaction in a beef-steak. In the same 
way one is glad, in rising from such a feast of fiction, to seek the 
solidity which is promised in 7'he Real Japan.t Any one whose 
good fortune it has been to entertain the intelligent foreigner, and 
to read the studies of manners and morals which, on his return 
home, he made on the strength of that entertaiment, must have 
been amazed to find how distorted a picture may be built up out of 


* Cut with his own Diamond. By Paul Cushing. 3 vols. Edinburgh 
Blackwoods. 


+ A Garrison Romance. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. London: Eden, Reming 
ton & Co. 


t The Real Japan. Studies in Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, 
Administration, and Politics. By Henry Norman. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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accurate details. Mr. Norman enlightens us upon the political, 
educational, and social conditions of a people who have a claim 
upon our knowledge, if for no other reason than that, as Lady 
Colin Campbell said in last month’s National Review, we have 
exposed them to the contagion of chimney-pot hats, frock-coats, 
and trousers, and have been rewarded in turn by paper-fans and 
fire-screens and imitation Kioto ware ; but we scarcely feel justified 
in assuming that he hasdiscovered for usthe real Japan. One cannot 
be said to have an insight into any condition of life which he could 
not make the frame-work of a novel. Any one who attempted to 
write a story of Japanese life would find Mr. Norman very useful. 
He would correct him when he made the villain peep through the 
key-hole instead of through the paper-window which he had 
punctured with a wet thumb; or when he placed his heroine, at 
the critical juncture, in a box at the theatre; or when he would 
transplant a Wearyworld to the Japanese police force, where an 
unbending of dignity is unknown. There are a hundred pitfalls, 
however, out of which Mr. Norman’s aid could not keep him. 
Still, it would be unjust to punish an author, for a high-sounding 
title, with the responsibility of an enterprise which, so far as we 
know, has not yet been undertaken. 

Japan is a subject for the impressionist. The character of its 
people might be compared to the coiffe of the Japanese ladies ; 
there are the same reliefs and shadows and unexpected twists and 
turnings. Japan adopted the ‘‘ interviewer,” along with a code 
of justice. When you breakfast there you eat your fish with chop- 
sticks ; but you may have the morning paper, only the first page 
is the last, and the head-lines are printed vertically like the 
writing upon a tea-chest. You will seat yourself upon the daintiest 
mats; but, as you value your comfort, you must not inspect their 
cleanliness below. The same incongruity exists in greater things. 
Artists to their finger-tips, the Japanese are jealous of their repu- 
tation for ‘‘ ware,” and would fain shine as mechanics. By the 
end of the century there will not, in all probability, be “‘ a position 
involving high practical scientific knowledge filled by a foreigner ”’ ; 
yet it is the general belief that the earthquakes are caused by the 
eat-fish upon which Japan is built. The old cry of Jo-i /—Expel the 
barbarian !—is still heard in the streets ; and the people who shout 
it are busy selecting Western systems, framing their political 
institutions upon English models, their Universities upon German, 
their police upon French. 

In part, at least, the sharp antithesis in Japanese character 
exists in our minds alone. Most of our impressions of Japan are 
received from our artists, who have glorified its women. We never 
quite get rid of the idea of the ‘‘ three little maids from school.” 


“eé 
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When we read of the earthquakes that devastate the country, we 
learn that the inhabitants are no sooner clear of the ruins of 
their fortunes than they laugh and make merry most inconsequently. 
Naturally, therefore, we are full of wonder at the strides which 
this delicate, light-hearted, ceremonious, unreflective people have 
made towards a Western civilization. To any one who leaps to 
the conclusion that in Japan we are to see the miracle worked of 
an Eastern nation changed into a Western at the stroke of a wand, 
a perusal of a historical study of the growth of German unity might 
be recommended as a corrective. The little book* which Herr 
Krause has written is designed to show that for centuries before it 
was fulfilled an aspiration for one German empire had existed in 
the German people; and that, had it been otherwise, the changes 
effected in 1871 would not have been permanent. It would be rash 
to say that the revolutions which are taking place in Japan spring 
from any aspiration in the heart of the nation, or that they are the 
result of anything more stable than the imitativeness of an artistic 
people. Looked at in this light, the precocity of the Japanese in 
adopting Western institutions modifies our impression of their other 
characteristics rather than constitutes an incongruity with them. 

Considered simply as something that exists, and without in- 
quiring into what it may, or may not, accomplish, Japanese pre- 
cocity is wonderful. Mr. Norman has special facilities for judging 
of it; and it is to his pages that the reader must go for evidence. 
There is one passage, however, which, because of its bearing upon 
Japanese art, we cannot resist from extracting.— 

‘Two days previous I had visited the house of the most famous maker in 
Japan of the exquisite cloisonné ware—the enamel in inlaid metal-work upon 
copper—who rivals in everlasting materials the brush of Turner with his pig- 
ments and the pencil of Alma Tadema with his strips of metal. And I had 
stood for an hour behind him and his pupils, marvelling that the human eye 
could become so accurate and the human hand so steady, and the human heart 
so patient. “Yet I give my word that here in the prison at Ishikawa sat not six 
but sixty men, common thieves and burglars and peace-breakers, who knew no 
more about cloisonné before they were sentenced than a Hindoo knows about 
skates, doing just the same thing—cutting by eye-measurement only the tiny 
strips of copper to make the outline of a bird’s beak or the shading of his wing 
or the articulations of his toe, sticking these upon the rounded surface of the 
copper vase, filling up the interstices with pigment, coat upon coat, and firing 
and filing and polishing it until the finished work was so true and so delicate 
and so beautiful that nothing except an occasional greater dignity and breadth 
of design marked the art of the freeman from that of the convict.” 

To strive after the superficialities of Western civilization, which 
must make impossible the conditions in which, in the past, this won- 
derful artistic faculty was fostered and trained to its highest achieve- 
ments, is surely to drop the bone and to grasp the reflection. 


* The Growth of German Unity. By Gustav Krause. David Nutt. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THz Nationat Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THz Nationa Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Royal Artillery: its Organization. 


To tHe Epirors or tHE “ Natronat ReEvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Scarcexty had public opinion recovered from the shock it received 
at the news of the ¢meute in a distinguished corps d@’élite in the metro- 
polis, when it was startled by hearing of various petty outbreaks of 
insubordination among the artillery. The stock phrases of the journalist 
became banal when applied to those cases. Here was no question of 
spoiled children, or of a want of rapprochement between officers and 
men. Gunners had long been accustomed to take the rough with the 
smooth ; andif the Artillery officer is not to be found in the barrack yard, 
who is? With no wish to exaggerate the importance of those disturb- 
ances, and while admitting that in no instance were they of sufficient 
consequence to justify serious alarm, I think it would be foolish to shut 
one’s eyes to the fact that the concerted insubordination of not incon- 
siderable numbers of armed men is, to say the least of it, likely to lead 
to great inconvenience. It would be well for us to attempt to form a 
correct diagnosis of the disease of which those eruptions may be said 
to be the symptoms, and also to see whether we cannot devise some 
remedy for it, before we are driven to those extreme measures which 
will have to be taken to stamp it out should the infection continue to 
spread. 

As far as the personnel of the Artillery goes, we can find nothing in 
its constitution to warrant us in believing it to be more liable to fits of 
disorder than the other branches of the service. From the old purchase 
days onwards its officers have not been considered inferior to their com- 
rades in other regiments in attention to their duties and in interest in 
the welfare of those under their charge. The men are drawn from the 
same classes as those from which the ordinary foot-soldier is drawn; 
but they are better paid, and their duties, although doubtless occa- 
sionally more severe, are less monotonous. Officers and men alike 
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inherit the traditions of an old corps of well-established renown, whose 
gallant deeds form part of the history of the Empire. How comes it, 
then, that its record has lately been stained by outbursts of discontent ? 

The cause lies in its defective organization. By an absurd fiction, 
the Artillery force of the British Empire—horse, field, and garrison; at 
home, in the colonies, and in India—is supposed to form one regiment, 
and a regiment instituted from small beginnings in the time of Queen 
Anne has continued to our own day. A system which for military and 
political reasons may have been well adapted to the days of Queen 
Anne becomes an anachronism and something more in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. The huge machine has become unwieldy. Responsibility 
has become too widely diffused. It requires concentration. The foun- 
dation of all military discipline, as recognized in the Queen’s Regulations, 
by which the military forces of the Crown are governed, lies in the 
absolute supremacy of the Commanding Officer. 

In the Infantry and Cavalry we have no difficulty in identifying this 
personage. The Lieutenant-Colonel who commands the regiment is “ the 
Commanding Officer,” and woe betide any one (under military law) who 
should dispute the fact! When we come to the Artillery the case is 
altered. I have known some amusing social difficulties to have arisen 
on this head; but in military matters the uncertainty has a baneful 
effect. The unit of command in the Artillery being the Battery, it 
might be imagined that the Commander of the Battery—a Major—would 
be its Commanding Officer ; but this would be true in a certain sense 
only. His responsibility, it is true, is very real; but his powers of com- 
mand are narrowly limited. He is under the orders of a regimental 
superior—a Lieutenant-Colonel—who is invested with real authority, 
but with a responsibility which is limited by the fact that it ceases 
altogether when the Battery leaves his district. Over the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, again, there is a Regimental Colonel, to whom all matters of im- 
portance are referred. He, if he happens to be stationed in the same 
garrison, exercises, of course, a personal authority over the interior 
economy of the troops under his command; and, in any case, his indi- 
viduality is sure to produce appreciable results. Even under the most 
stringent regulations there must remain considerable room for the play 
of individual character; and when we consider that Batteries at home 
are moved on the average once in two years—thus falling within five 
years under the command of no fewer than five superior regimental 
officers, each of whom has a hand in its discipline—it is not to be 
wondered at that there is some difficulty in maintaining a continuity of 
ideas on the subject. Even in the matter of succession to the com- 
mand of a Battery, the Artillery is at a disadvantage as compared with 
other branches of the service. While in the Cavalry and in the Infantry 
the succession to the command usually devolves on the next senior 
officer doing duty with the regiment, it is invariably a stranger who 
succeeds to the command of the Battery. This is a difficuity which 
can scarcely be obviated. 

I have dwelt at some length on this subject—not only on account of 
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its intrinsic importance, but because the point is one the significance of 
which must be apparent to the most casual reader. I am well aware 
that, owing to the necessity of providing employment for those officers of 
higher rank whose existence is essential to keep up that flow of pro- 
motion which ensures the vitality of every corps, the question is fraught 
with difficulty. It is therefore in no captious spirit that I would ask 
whether it is not possible to devise some system in which responsibility 
and authority should go hand in hand. Military law is an excellent 
thing in its own sphere. It is indispensable in the conduct of modern 
armies, and it possesses marvellous power in controlling the unruly 
affections of lawless men. We must beware, however, of making a 
fetish of it. It is no talisman to change human nature. Some may be 
surprised to learn that in Great Britain it is an exotic of comparatively 
recent importation: Macaulay tells us that as late as a.p. 1685 “the 
common law of Enyland knew nothing of courts-martial, and made no 
distinction in time of peace between a soldier and any other subject, 
nor could the Government then venture to ask even the most loyal 
Parliament for a Mutiny Bill.” But the highest discipline, which 
consists in an unfaltering obedience to the calls of duty and an entire 
abnegation of self, does not derive its authority from Mutiny Bills or 
from Articles of War. It is founded not on military but on universal 
law ; and its noblest lessons are learned where an upright character in 
the conscientious discharge of its duties is able to impress its personality 
on those with whom it is brought into contact. Any organization in 
which due allowance is not made for the recognition of this personal 
element starts on false principles, and cannot be expected to succeed. 
It is because I believe the efficiency of the Artillery to be a question 
not of departmental but of national importance that I have ventured to 
put forth these views. 
Gentlemen, I am, &c., 
Percy CHarLes WHALLEY, 

Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List) Royal Artillery. 

East Devoa and Teignmouth Club, September 11, 1891. 


The Greatness of Pitt. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Mr. Kebbel is justified in pointing out that Lord Rosebery was 
mistaken when, writing of the French army of 1793, he spoke of 
“regiments in which Ney, Hoche, and Massena were serving as privates.” 
Mr. Kebbel, however, corrects Lord Rosebery only with regard to 
Hoche : it is a fact that in March, 1793, Ney was a Captain and a Staff 
Officer, and that in April, 1793, Massena was a Colonel. 

As to Lord Rosebery’s statement that “our soldiers were the scum of 
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the earth,” an Englishman might remember that an army of saints 
could not have fought better. Our soldiers, when very badly led, were 
beaten in Holland, in Buenos Ayres, and before New Orleans; but, when 
defeated, they were not disgraced, and perhaps a little charity would not 
misbecome a man (a man who has never seen a shot fired in anger) 
when writing of the dead fellow-countrymen who held Portugal, 
recovered Spain and Egypt, captured Washington, and twice occupied 
Paris. 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT HAINES. 
3, Plowden Buildings, Temple, 


January 8, 1892. 


“An Unscientific View of Vivisection.’’ 


To tHe Epirors oF THE “ Nationat REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


It was fully my intention to have considered in some detail the 
statements regarding experiments on living animals contained in the 
paper by Lady Paget, in the September number of the National Review ; 
but, owing to the unavoidable delay in my reply, [ must write briefly. 
Never having carried out any investigations where experiments on live 
animals were necessary, I do not speak from the point of view of 
a confirmed experimenter. I occupy merely the position of one who 
believes that in everything there is a golden mean, a via media free alike 
from the obstructions of ignorance and fanaticism and from the pit- 
falls of ignorance and unbelief. Like Lady Paget, I lay claim to an 
intense love for animals and for the “soothing beauties of nature and 
the entrancing charms of art;” as in her case, there is in me a Teutonic 
fondness for getting to the bottom of asubject ; and it is the knowledge 
that we start thus fair in our search for further light that impels me to 
the task. Three styles are adopted by the writer in her treatment of the 
subject: the purely sentimental, the pseudo-scientific, and the sarcastic. 
The sentimental occupies by far the largest space, and is made use 
of at frequent intervals with evident fondness and considerable skill in 
word-painting; which, as the paper is primarily addresed to her 
own sex, is quite as it should be. Unfortunately, this is just one of 
those disagreeable and painful necessities in dealing with which all 
personal sentiment and emotion must be banished ; for we are here face 
to face with the grim tyrants, Death and Disease, who acknowledge no 
such claims, and feel no such reluctance to destroy as some would have 
us believe. This dallying with false sentiment has already delayed the 
settlement of many another question equally distasteful, equally urgent ; 
it has lead in some cas23 to the passing of unjust laws,and in other cases 
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to the retarding of necessary reforms. Read the history of the intro- 
duction of chloroform, of the passing of the Act for the legalisation of 
dissection, of cremation, of rational divorce law; and see the part played 
by English men and women who have always been in the “ van of enter- 
prise, mercy, and humanity”! 

There is no attempt on Lady Paget’s part, and there will certainly be 
none on mine, to discuss the question of “results.” The opinion of a 
person to whom the injection of the blood of one animal into that of 
another, and kindred experiments, seem totally absurd, cannot be con- 
sidered of much value in settling the pros and cons of any of the great 
problems of life and death. Surely no rational person will be induced by 
such vehement special pleading to believe that Pasteur, Lister, Virchow, 
and other such men are fools and scoundrels, and that the Committee of 
the S.P.V.A. alone is able to gauge the value or the necessity of any 
particular experiment. To those who are willing to learn, there is 
infinitely more to be gained by intelligent reading and thinking than from 
all the papers and pamphlets that issue from the offices of the countless 
Anti-this and Anti-that Societies. Of far greater value and weight are the 
statements made by one whose claims to real knowledge, clear thinking, 
and freedom from bias, are pre-eminent—Sir John Simon, K.C.B., for 
many years the trusted adviser to H.M. Privy Council on all matters 
connected with sanitary and medical reform. On August 3, 1881, this 
man, whose whole life has been passed in the endeavour to do good to his 
fellow-creatures, delivered to the members of the State Medicine Section 
of the International Medical Congress his memorable address on 
“‘ Experiment as a Basis of Preventive Medicine.” From among the wise 
and noble utterances therein contained I will quote a few sentences.— 


“T have intimated that in State medicine (just as in private medicine) the 
medical function may be exercised either in curing or preventing disease ; but 
practically these two departments of State medicine are not of equal magnitude, 
nor are dealt with in quite the same spirit. . . . As regards curative medicine, 
modern Governments have in general found it useless to interfere in much 
detail in favour of persons who require medical treatment. . . . Larger and far 
more various than the action taken by the State with reference to the cure of 
disease is that which it takes in regard of prevention.” 


Preventive State medicine, as he says, is represented in its legal 
aspects by a considerable mass of Statutes and numerous administrative 
authorities and executive officers. 


. “ Let us next see how we of the medical profession stand in respect of 
the scientific contribution which we distinctly owe to the same great object. 
In preventive (just as in curative) medicine it occasionally happens that 
consequences more or less valuable result from some mere chance-hit of 
discovery; but, except so far as this may sometimes (and but very rarely) 
happen, disease can only be prevented by those who have knowledge of 
its causes, knowledge which does not deserve to be called knowledge 
unless in proportion as it is conclusive and exact; and thoroughly to 
investigate the causes and their mode of operation is the quite indispensable 
first step towards any scientific study of prevention. Essentially, we know how 
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to prevent by having first learnt exactly how to cause. Therefore it is that 
preventive medicine has had almost no development until within these later 
times. . . . Addressing a skilled audience, I shall utter what to them is the 
merest commonplace when I say that, in the physical and biological sciences, we 
acknowledge no other study of causes than that which consists in experiment. 
The study of morbific causes is no exception to that rule. Itis solely by means 
of experiment that we can hope so to learn the causes of disease as to become 
possessed of resources for preventing disease. The experiments which give us 
our teaching with regard to the causes of disease are of two sorts. On the one 
hand, we have the carefully pre-arranged and comparatively few experiments 
which are done by us in our pathological laboratories, and for the most part on 
other animals than man; on the other hand, we have the experiments which 
accident does for us, and, above all, the incaleulably large amount of crude ex- 
periments which is popularly done by man on man under our present ordinary 
conditions of social life, and which gives us its results for our interpreta- 
tion. . . . Assuming for the moment that man and brute are of exactly equal 
value, I would submit that, when the life of either man or brute is to be made 
merely instrumental to the establishment of a scientific truth, the use of life 
should be economical.* . . . I venture to say that in the records of human in- 
dustry it would be impossible to point to work of more promise to the world 
than these various contributions to the knowledge of disease, and of its cure, 
and prevention ; and they are contributions which, from the nature of the case 
have come, and could only have come, from the performance of experiments on 
living animals. . . . I do not in any degree regard it as a matter of indifference 
that, in certain cases, by my own hand or by that of some one acting for me, I 
must inflict death or pain on any living thing. I, on the contrary, think of it 
with true compunction; but I think of it as good or bad according to the end 
which it subserves. Where I see my way to acquire, at that painful cost, the 
kind of exact knowledge which, either in itself or in contribution to our com- 
mon stock, will promote the cure or prevention of disease in the race to which 
the animal belongs, or in the animal kingdom generally, or (above all) in the 
race of man, I no more flinch from what seems to me a professional duty, 
though a painful one, than I would, in the days before chloroform, have shrunk 
from the cries of a child whom I had to cut for stone ... And so with the 
physiological experimenter : except that he, instead of looking at one individual 
life to be saved, is looking at a race, or many races, and reflects how, in respect 
of some grievous physical misery, the whole of them, in all their multitu- 
dinous successions, may be redeemed through the suffering of the few. This is 
my personal view of the abstract right or wrong in the question. .. . I pro- 
test against any man’s applying to this extremely important question a purely 
arbitrary standard of right and wrong. Those who pronounce judgment on 
their neighbours must be prepared to state the principle on which they 
judge. . . . And I protest against a standard of right and wrong being fixed for 
us on grounds which are merely sentimental. In certain circles of society, at 
the present time, esthetics count all in all; and an emotion against what they 
are pleased to call vivisection answers their purpose of the moment as well as 
any other emotion. With such sections of society our profession cannot 
seriously argue. Our own verby life is epyafeo@at not aicOaverOa. We have to 
think of usefulness to man. . . . In proportion as educated nations grow into 
being true bodies politic, State medicine will surely have its due place in their 
regard, as chief minister to that ideal of Government action which sets its 
standard of success in the ‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ ” 


* Cf. Matthew x. 31.—A. G. 
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Contrast with those weighty and well-considered words such a 
sentence as this: “Mrs. Brightwen ..., many clodhoppers, and 
every Red Indian, could give us more true and useful information as to 
how to treat a sick animal than those who daily singe, burn, bake, freeze, 
cut, tear, and mangle helpless creatures.” This is awful; but it is not 
true. My experience of English laboratories is much larger than Lady 
Paget’s. Many of my teachers were men who have found it necessary 
to experiment with living animals; yet I never saw or heard of any- 
thing approaching in the faintest degree to the horrors which her 
ladysbip is at such pains to describe. I confidently assert that such 
men among the medical “ scientists’ of Great Britain are unknown, and 
I care not what highly-coloured pamphlets from the office of “the 
S.P.V.A.” are flaunted in my face. I have had practical experience, 
and understand the things I speak of. We are told that such “ scientists ” 
sacrifice their humanity to obtain the eminence of fiends. Such things 
were said of old by Mother Church, and repeated by the late talented 
and erratic Anna Kingsford. Of the “fiends” that 1 have known per- 
sonally, the most eminent was a man whose chief characteristics were 
extreme sensitiveness, great thoughtfulness for the sick under his care, 
and a strongly religious mind. Such a man was surely far removed 
from the ideal endorsed by Lady Paget. It requires no great skill to 
excite disgust when dealing with disease, its prevention and cure, 
whether moral or physical : indeed, it has proved a task eminently suited 
to the tastes and intellectual capacities of the French “ realistic ” 
school. Add to such a realistic description a little of the natural 
horror which any sensitive person feels when dealing with the infliction 
of pain; and the result is such a paper as we are now considering. 
Such ignorance, such misapprehension, is disheartening enough in con- 
versation ; in one who essays to lead others it comes perilously near 
being culpable. I do not wish to be understood as expressing unquali- 
fied approval of all experiments that have been made onanimals. There 
is always, as I have said, a golden mean. I think no punishment too 


heavy for those who needlessly inflict pain on animals, human or 
other. 
Gentlemen, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


ALLAN GRANT. 
Madras, November 238, 1891. 


The Mystery of Gravitation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
It seems from the article of Mr. J. E. Gore on “The Mystery of 
Gravitation,” in this month’s number of the National Review, that no 
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ingenuity will account for the action of gravitation founded on the 
aceepted theories of the nature of matter as molecular or atomie. 

But is it impossible, therefore, to satisfy the six characteristics of 
gravitation as laid down in the paper? 

It seems that the several theories fail, one and all, for this reason: 
they try to-solve the problem by working out details on a purely imagin- 
ative basis, instead of evolving some principle concerning the constitu- 
tion of matter, apart from the atomic theory, which shall not fall short 
of satisfying the conditions. If the atomic theory of matter is inade- 
quate to explain the observed phenomena of gravitation, it affords a 
strong presumption that the theory is unsound. 

What is matter? If matter be but an expression of the Divine Will 
— if all forms of matter be resolvable into. force, and if the different 
forms of matter be but several transmutations of foree—then can we 
arrive at a sufficient explanation of the nature and action of gravity. 

If masses of matter be but forms of potential energy, in contact with 
one another through the all-pervading ethereal medium, then will they 
act consistently on one another instantaneously and continuously through 
that medium, and all the six characteristics of gravitation shall be com- 
pletely satisfied—for, it will be immediate, incessant, invariable, direct, 
diminishable by recession of the forces, and unchangeable as the 
masses acted upon. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
R. W. R. Witson. 
5, Essex Court, 
Temple, E.C., 
January 20, 1892. 


Loyal British Columbia. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

In the October number of the Review you published some notes 
by me on “ Republican Australia.” Since that time I have traversed 
Canada from east to west, and British Columbia from its Rocky Moun- 
tain boundary to the coast-line; and my impressions of this new 
and aspiring colony may possibly be of some interest in England. 
When [I arrived in Canada the legal inquiry into the shameless political 
peculation—* boodling” is its local name—was being held, and I was 
struck by the attitude of the people. They seemed to regard the 
disclosures as quite ordinary events. It was as if it were an under- 
stood thing that politicians should peculate. In this case they had 
been found out—that was all. One well-known old pioneer said to me 
that “the only dead-sure way to make a pile out here is to become a 
politician.” That man has thirty-five years’ experience in the colony. 
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The Press—to their honour be it said—were almost unanimous in their 
demand for a thorough cleansing of the political stable; but the people 
were intensely apathetic. Canadians ulways are apathetic in their 
politics. In their loyalty to England they are a striking exemplification 
of the fact that those who know Republican government best dislike it 
most. In my article on Australia I stated that Canada was closing in 
to America. So she is; but only in the eastern sections of the 
Dominion. In the north-west and in British Columbia the people are 
aggressively loyal. Mr. Phil Robinson has created much ill-feeling in 
those parts by his ill-considered remarks about Canadian hostility to 
England. Had he gone among the people he would have seen that the 
American leaning is only on the part of a small political section. 

Still, here, even as in Australia, England’s neglect of colonial wants is 
apparent. There could hardly be a finer field for the investment of 
English capital than British Columbian mines and land; yet nearly all 
the invested capital is American. This lends colour to the theory of 
Mr. Robinson; but (to use a mining term) it is a mere surface 
indication. The province is one vast metalliferous belt, and those who 
develop it will have a rich return in a few years. With a very severe 
winter to contend against, the working classes cannot afford to run 
risks; thus the province is being prospected only in isolated patches. 
Had the province the equable climate of Australia, and had the miners 
of British Columbia the dogged determination of the old Gympie and 
Ballarat men, all the speculative world would now be looking across the 
continent into British Columbia. 

There is a strange want of verve about the people in the interior. 
The country is so rich, and a good living can be made so easily by 
ranching, that, rather than run risks by speculating for a larger 
fortune, the ranchmen content themselves with a modest and easily- 
earned competence. What speculation there is is by Americans and 
Canadians. The feverish desire for riches is notably absent in British 
Columbia, and perhaps that augurs well for the province. 

Very hospitable to new-comers, the settlers lack the love of sport 
and pastime so noticeable in Australians. The dominant class are of 
Canadian extraction. Born and bred in a country where Nature is 
a stern, albeit bountiful, mistress, they are grave and earnest, and lack 
the “ bounce” and the vivacity of Australians. Englishmen are in a 
minority ; but most of the positions of trust in both Canada and British 
Columbia are held by Englishmen. 

England is spoken of as ‘“‘ home” by men who have never seen it, and 
it is the great ambition of the young generation to go “ home.” 

In Canada and in British Columbia England has two colonies that 
will prove the sheet-anchor of her Imperial unity. But Canada must 
be handled properly. We must not forget that in Eastern Canada 
there is a large French element, more or less inimical to England and 
friendly to America. The French are in a minority ; but minorities are 
always dangerous. A warm, sympathetic interest must be shown in 
Canadian affairs, and the loyalty of the majority must be given some- 
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thing to feed upon How much longer is England going to insist upon 
her right to appoint all Colonial Governors? It is an Australian 
grievance; it is a Canadian grievance. Let England waive her right 
gracefully. When her colonies are appointing their own Governors we 
shall see what symoathy the advocates of Separation will receive. 

To a loyal subject a visit to British Columbia is a delightful ex- 
perience. He finds loyalty prevalent and strong. A paper lying on my 
desk tells how, at a public dinner in New Westminster city, the 
introduction of annexation talk by an American was the signal for loud 
and emphatic cries of “ Never!” “Sit down!” &. In Vancouver and 
in Victoria it is the same. Disloyal talk is at a discount. The country 
is loyal to the very backbo":e. So was Australia once. Now she is fast 
becoming Republican. England and English Ministers now know the 
reason. Let us hope that the mistakes that were made in Australia 
will not be again made in British Columbia. Lord Aberdeen has 
invested largely in British Columbian land, and intends settling Scotch 
families on the property. That is just what is wanted. Meet the 
influx of Americans by British emigrants—not pauper emigrants, but 
strong, siurcy, loyal young men, able and willing to settle on the land. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Locxstey Lucas. 

Kamlocps, British Columbia, 

December 3, 1891. 
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